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permission to reprint the first letter which appeared in 
his issue of June, 1942. 
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LETTERS ON INDIA 

I 

ZERO HOUR 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 
1942 

. . . Quite twelve months ago when you came to speak in this 
area you were good enough to say that you would answer some 
questions about India for me if I wrote them down. Unfortun- 
ately I found that more difficult than I thought. But since then 
I have been to a number of meetings which have demanded free- 
domfor India, and I would like to make an effort to get to know 
more about it. Everyone in our factory has been asking lately, 
" What about India ? " But the trouble is that no one knows 
anything about it. I am writing, therefore, to ask, " Why did 
the Cripps Mission fail ? What has led up to the present dead- 
lock? Where is India going? Is it really a choice between 
India for the Indians or India for the Japanese ? " If you could 
supply me with some facts I shall not only read them myself, but 
be able to answer the fellows here who depend merely on what 
little information the papers give us about the Empire. The 
more I think of things the more I feel that India is becoming a 
test case in view of all our good intentions about the new and 
better world we are fighting for . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWN. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.I. 

DEAR TOM : I was glad to have your note asking me 
to explain why India wouldn't take the Cripps " offer." 
Other friends have put the same question, and several 
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organizations want me to come and tell them the pros 
and cons of the Indian problem. At last India is news 
in this country, the press having seen the possibilities for 
sensation and the public having been awakened from its 
apathy by the Japanese walk-over through the Malayan 
Archipelago, across Burma to the very eastern doors of 
India ! But never mind how this interest was provoked. 
I welcome the fact that it has been aroused at all. For 
India is facing, literally, one of the greatest crises in its 
long history ; and, as you will realize, England bears 
the main responsibility for the fact that my country finds 
itself in such a precarious state of moral and material 
unpreparedness in this crisis . . . 

I do not say this in any spirit of rancour. Indeed, I 
have always felt how inevitable it was for a comparatively 
prosperous island people like the British, living seven 
thousand miles from India, not to know much about it, 
nor care much, especially as there are circles in Britain 
who have always found it in their own interests to keep 
the people ignorant of what they were doing in their name 
in the Empire. The important thing, however, is, that 
India has come within the ken of the British people after 
all ... 

You are one of the few Englishmen I know who have 
paid India the compliment of taking an intelligent 
interest in it. You say that this is because you feel 
somewhat guilty about it. Maybe it is part of the social 
anxiety we share in common. 

Until lately the world crisis and the heart-breaking 
deadlock between India and Britain did not encourage 
communication. What was one to do if there were 
powerful people in Britain who were for ever drawing 
red herrings across the trail ? But now I feel that the 
situation does not permit one to indulge in the luxury of 
silence. For anyone who considers the implications 
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of the present world struggle for human freedom is bound 
to see that there can be no attempt either at united 
Allied strategy or even at a conception of a new demo- 
cratic world order without considering India as an integral 
part of world development and without trying to bring 
that country into the grand alliance of Britain, Russia, 
China and America. 

As a matter of fact, on the surface at least, Sir Stafford 
Cripps's mission to India, too, seems to have been con- 
ceived in a belated recognition of this consideration. 

" Why, then, did India reject Cripps's offer ? " 

Before I answer that question it is obviously necessary 
for me to tell you exactly how the mission was brought 
about and what were the terms offered to India. For an 
Indian view of the history of the past two years of Indo- 
British relationship is important for an understanding of 
the present debacle. 

Perhaps you know that, immediately after the late 
Mr. Chamberlain's declaration of war in September 
J 939> the Viceroy proclaimed India a belligerent country. 
The new 1935 India Constitution was annulled forthwith 
and rule by ordinance and decree of the Viceroy began. 
The governments formed by the Indian National Congress 
in the nine provinces of British India, in seven of which 
Congress had won overwhelming majorities on an 85 per 
cent, poll in the 1937 elections, resigned from office. 
And the emergency measures of the Defence of India Act 
came into force. 

While sympathizing wholeheartedly with Britain in 
its struggle against Hitlerism and aggression, the Indian 
National Congress asked what were the British Govern- 
ment's war and peace aims. Congress is one of the 
largest political parties in the world, certainly the largest 
in India and based not on religious, sectional, caste or 
class interests, but on a united stand of the people of India 
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behind the demand for national freedom. It asked that 
if, as the British Government declared, the war was really 
being fought for freedom and democracy, how these twin 
ideals were going to be applied to India. It declared 
that India would be more than willing to do her bit in 
the war for freedom and peace in the world, but was not 
interested in the war if these principles did not apply to 
her. And it demanded the immediate recognition of 
India's right to freedom and an agreement by the Govern- 
ment that India's future would be determined by a 
democratically elected Constitutent Assembly. 

The British Government replied in a very offhand 
manner, rejecting the Congress invitation for a full and 
free discussion. Lord Linlithgow repeated the age-old 
promise of Dominion Status for India some time in the 
nebulous future and declared that, at the end of the war, 
His Majesty's Government would be willing to enter into 
consultation with the representatives of various com- 
munities and interests with a view to securing their aid 
and co-operation in framing such modifications in the 
constitution as may seem desirable. Meanwhile, he 
offered to form a consultative committee of Indians who 
would help to propagandize the war effort. 

This curt rejection of the advances of Congress, together 
with the emphasis on various communities and interests, 
would have been enough to confirm the suspicions of 
nationalist India, so often had the difficulties between the 
Indian National Congress and the Muslim and other 
minorities been used to withhold self-governing institu- 
tions. I have told you that Congress is a political body, 
with a membership of all kinds of Indians, Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, etc., without 
any religious or sectarian aims. As such it must be dis- 
tinguished from the two primarily religious bodies, the 
Hindu Mahasabha, and the Muslim League. These 
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two, though they also profess political aims, are, in fact, 
obscurantist, sectarian bodies which have been constantly 
used by reactionary and vested interests as counterpoise 
against Congress. In this regard, the British Govern- 
ment has been specially anxious to use the Muslim 
League, under Mr. Jinnah, an eminent lawyer, largely 
supported by the big landlords and capitalists of Northern 
India, as a stick to beat the Congress with. But as the 
Muslim League has never published its membership 
figures, and there are actually more Muslims in the 
Congress, the British Government's encouragement of its 
disruptionist demand for a separate Muslim state, called 
Pakistan, in the north of India is known to all reasonable 
people as a mischievous tactic to divide India and keep 
it in subjection. 

The National movement has always resented this pro- 
vocation, but kept calm in the face of this obvious " Ulster- 
ism " thinly concealed behind the emphasis on various 
" communities and interests ". 

A state of deadlock prevailed, a time of high tension only 
relieved by Mr. Gandhi's desire not to embarrass 
Britain and by his various visits to the Viceroy in order 
to discuss the basis of a settlement. 

At Poona, on July 7, 1940, the Congress made a last 
offer to meet the British Government, reiterating the 
national demand and asking Britain to create a pro- 
visional national government which would command the 
confidence of the Central Legislature and which would be 
able to get the co-operation of the Provincial Legislatures. 

The Secretary of State for India turned down these 
proposals and dismissed the idea of a national government 
out of hand as completely unacceptable. On August 8, 
1940, the Viceroy repeated the old formula that Dominion 
Status was India's appointed destiny, and he invited 
representative Indians to serve on his Executive Council, 
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proposing also a War Advisory Council which was to 
meet every two months. The representatives on both 
these would have had no power except to make sugges- 
tions. Therefore the Congress rejected this declaration. 

The last exchanges between the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi brought no relaxation of the authoritarian grip 
at the centre and Mr. Gandhi launched his campaign of 
civil disobedience by asking individual Congressmen to 
offer themselves for " symbolic arrest ". Most of the 
Congress leaders thus went to prison. Apart from them, 
hundreds of peasant and trade union leaders had already 
been interned without trial, and imprisoned for the crime 
of talking about freedom and democracy. The All-India 
Trade Union Congress, the All-India Peasant League, the 
Depressed Classes Association, the Sikhs, the Indian 
Christians and all Muhammadan organizations, except 
the Muslim League, supported Congress in the stand it 
took about Britain's attitude. 

Sir Tej Bahadar Sapru intervened on March 14, 1941, 
at a Liberal Conference at Bombay, and sought to move 
the British Government to an explicit declaration of 
Dominion Status at the end of the war, and asked for 
Defence and Finance to be transferred immediately to 
Indian hands. But Mr. Amery rebuffed him with the 
most perfunctory of Imperial gestures. A later appeal 
by the moderates to Mr. Churchill for a settlement 
elicited no response. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the war through 
Hitler's treacherous and unprovoked aggression had 
already changed the perspective of war for the subject 
peoples of India, as it did for the peoples of the whole 
world. The progressive Anglo-Soviet Alliance made the 
people of India eager to participate in the war effort of 
the threatened democracies. 

And yet when the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic Charter 
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was published most people believed that a new chapter 
in the collaboration of democratic peoples was opening. 
Indeed, of its eight points, the third seemed specially 
significant : " They respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will 
live ; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them." 

Here, people thought, had been conceded in unmis- 
takable terms what India had been demanding for years. 
But it was not long before the fond hopes of the lovers of 
democracy and human freedom were dashed to the 
ground. For, in answer to a question in Parliament, Mr. 
Churchill declared that this document did not apply to 
India, Burma and other parts of the British Empire. 

Meanwhile, the gravity of the international situation 
was increased by Japan's sudden entry into the war. 
The rapidity of the Japanese advance, leading to the fall 
of the Singapore key base, opened the doors of the Indian 
Ocean to the aggressor. General Chiang Kai Shel: 
visited India at this stage, met the Indian leaders and 
spoke frankly to Britain, asking for real political power 
to be given to the Indian people. 

What the insistent demands of the Indian people 
and the pressure of democratic opinion in Britain could 
not do, however, the success of Japanese arms in the 
Far East, in the Dutch East Indies and Burma seemed 
to achieve. 

" The crisis in the affairs of India," said the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons on March n, 1942, 
" arising out of the Japanese advance, has made us wish 
to rally all the forces of Indian life, to guard their land 
from the menace of the invader." And he informed 
Parliament that Sir Stafford Cripps, the Leader of the 
House, would be going out immediately with a declara- 
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tion which had the unanimous approval of the British 
War Cabinet behind it. 

The Prime Minister was candid enough to indicate 
that the new proposals were mainly an attempt to clothe 
the bare outlines of the Declaration of August, 1940. 
But the fact that Mr. Churchill asked the press to withhold 
comment and not to prejudice the Lord Privy Seal's 
delicate mission, as well as the fact that Sir Stafford was 
professedly a socialist and a friend of the Indian people, 
made even the shrewdest observers wait with bated 
breath for the revelation of the terms. Perhaps, perhaps 
. . . the day of freedom was really dawning for India. 
Anyhow, everyone was anxious for a settlement. For the 
rapid strides of the Japanese armies in Burma, and the 
actual presence of enemy warships in the Bay of Bengal, 
spelt imminent peril for India. And only a madman 
could refuse to see what a great contribution India with 
her vast potential of man power and natural resources 
could make to the Allied effort. 

Sir Stafford flew to India. On his arrival he declared, 
rather tactlessly it seemed, that he had more important 
business in London and so would only be in India for a 
fortnight and that the proposals he had brought were the 
final word of the Cabinet, admitting of no alteration or 
revision, giving the impression that it was a question of 
" take it or leave it." 

Now, what were these proposals ? 

The Declaration was in two main parts. The first part 
laid down that the object of His Majesty's Government 
is " the creation of a new Indian Union which shall 
constitute a Dominion, with the right to secede from the 
British Commonwealth later if it so desires ". 

There was nothing new about the offer of Dominion 
Status except that this time a date actually had been fixed 
for the grant of the gift. This date was, of course, after 
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the cessation of hostilities ! And yet, as if in order to 
show how concrete were the aims of the War Cabinet, 
even the exact procedure for evolving a new constitution 
had been worked out. All this would seem to suggest 
that we were getting down to brass tacks after all. 

" What is wrong with this offer ? " you will ask. 
" Why didn't India accept it ? " 

First of all, because, as Gandhi said to Sir Stafford 
Cripps with characteristic shrewdness, " it is a post-dated 
cheque ". The Mahatma did not add, what may have 
been in his mind, that the old British firm which was 
offering it may not be there in its present form after the 
war to honour it. Certainly, a great many changes may 
take place in the social structure of Britain after the 
cessation of hostilities, and you will agree that what a 
post-war British Government may offer to a post-war India 
is too speculative a proposition to interest anyone but 
constitutional pedants. 

Secondly, if we look closer at the first part of this offer 
it at once reveals the kind of torn and divided India that 
is envisaged by the British Government. For if the 
Indian Dominion was vouchsafed the right of secession, 
any part or province of India which did not want to enter 
the Union would be allowed to remain apart and be 
empowered to evolve a new constitution for itself so as to 
become a Dominion in its own right. With the right to 
non-accession to the Union of any part or province of 
India, the separatist Muslim League is conceded its 
demand for a separate Muhammadan state in the north 
of India, Pakistan or Holy Land ; and the whole trend 
of Indian history towards basic social and political unity 
is deliberately arrested. The Indian Princes who hedged 
at the acceptance of the last federal scheme would think 
twice before negotiating new treaties which may in any 
way limit their autocratic powers. So that we shall 
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have, as an Indian nationalist paper very aptly put it, at 
least three different Indias : Hindustan, Pakistan and 
Princestan ! And, since all the forces which want to 
disrupt the unity of India for their own reactionary pur- 
poses are given no uncertain measure of encouragement, 
we might look forward not to one, but to five hundred 
different " Ulsters ", acting in the interests of an alien 
power, although that power makes such a brave show of 
relinquishing control over the internal affairs of India ! 
And it is not only the " Ulsterization " or the " Balkan- 
ization " of India which is thus contemplated, but the very 
procedure of framing a new Constitution through an 
Electoral College is designed to nullify the substance of 
the proposal which concedes to the Indian people the 
right to frame their own constitution. The proposed 
Electoral College which is to choose the constitution- 
making body is to consist of all the members elected to 
the lower house of the Provincial Legislatures, when a 
new election takes place after the war under the 1935 
Act, and the representatives of the Indian states in pro- 
portion to their population. Innocent enough on the 
surface, this proposal loses its charm if we remember that 
only about 13 per cent, of the people of India are allowed 
to vote, and the ingenious devices invented by Britain 
for separate representation on a communal-religious- 
sectional basis leave very little elbow room for democracy 
in that restricted franchise. If we add to this the pro- 
posal that, side by side with the elected delegates to the 
Electoral College, we shall have the representatives of the 
Indian princes nominated by these autocrats and not elected by 
the people of the states, we can hardly expect a constitution 
which will err on the side of democracy. Instead, the 
Princes and partitionists will be enabled to break India 
up into as many fragments as they like and thus ensure 
the success of Britain's old policy of divide et impera . . . 
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But it was not the intricate mechanism of post-war 
freedom which held the attention of the Indian people ; 
it was rather the wish to mobilize the man power and the 
material resources of the country for the immediate 
defence of India against fascist aggression. So that 
Congress was naturally very much more interested in that 
part of the Declaration which dealt with the present. 

Now, strange as it may seem, all that the British Govern- 
ment offered India in this respect was a few more seats 
for the leaders of political opinion on the Viceroy's 
Executive Council ! If one looks at the short clause (e) of 
the Declaration which grants this boon one is left gasping 
in a vain attempt to realize of what the authors of 
this document could be thinking. 

Anyone who has learnt the lessons of the Japanese 
campaigns in the Far East knows that it was not so much 
the power of the Japanese military force as the weakness 
of Allied effort and, principally, the indifference of the 
populations subject to British and Dutch rule, that ensured 
such easy victories for the fascists. Where, as in the 
Philippines, the native population had been promised 
liberation, it was not only sympathetic but it fought with 
the utmost gallantry and held up the Japanese advance 
for months. 

The leaders of Indian opinion, who have consistently 
expressed their hatred and contempt for fascism during the 
past decade, when many in this country were actually 
aiding and abetting the aggressors, have a real under- 
standing of the situation. They know that it is only 
human for the oppressed people to hate those at whose 
hands they have actually suffered and to give the benefit 
of the doubt to the unknown aggressor, however ruthless 
his methods may be. 

Therefore, Congress asked for the creation in India of 
a National Government such as Sir Stafford Cripps talked 
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of during the first days of his mission, and the appoint- 
ment of an Indian Defence Minister who could enthuse 
and mobilize the people against fascism. The Indian 
leaders insisted on this also because the example of Russia 
and China, the only two countries which have put up a 
successful land struggle against the fascist armies, showed 
that, apart from the regular army, a guerilla force of the 
local people and a large-scale militia alone could success- 
fully counter the unorthodox infiltration tactics imposed 
on the defence by the fascist enemy, and such a force 
could only be raised by an Indian Defence Minister whose 
sympathy with the aspirations of the people would muster 
the necessary response from the masses. 

After elaborate consultations, a formula was evolved 
by Sir Stafford Cripps. According to this it was sug- 
gested that the responsibility for Defence should be divided 
between an Indian Defence Minister and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief who was to be War Minister. The 
former would be in charge of public relations, canteens, 
demobilization and post-war reconstruction, petroleum, 
the stationery office, and social arrangements for receiving 
foreign missions, etc., while the latter would actually 
control the armed forces and, inevitably, the conduct of 
the war in India. 

The patent absurdity of expecting an Indian Defence 
Minister, one of whose chief functions was to organize 
canteens, to inspire the people to fight for their mother- 
land is obvious. The British Government was not willing 
to concede any real power to this minister . . . And 
what's more, whereas Sir Stafford had been talking in the 
initial stages of the conversations about an Indian National 
Government, he began to emphasize later that this was 
the name he had given to the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
and that what he had really meant was to invite Indian 
leaders to sit on this existing Council. If it is remembered 
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that seats on this exalted Council had already been 
offered to representative Indians and been refused, 
because the Viceroy and his Home Member form a full 
quorum in this body and can together throw out any 
suggestions put before the Council, you will realize the 
true nature of the " responsibility " offered to the Indian 
leaders in the interim period ! 

How any self-respecting Indian leader could accept 
such an abject and humiliating position and then have 
the face to go to the people to ask for their enthusiasm and 
support in the war effort is difficult to imagine. 

The significant fact is that, though the grounds of their 
rejection of the declaration may differ in some ways, all 
the important parties in India from Congress, the 
Muslim League and the Sikhs, to the Depressed classes 
and Liberals turned down the proposals. In spite of this 
fact, however, statesmen and publicists in this country 
have sought to put the responsibility for the failure of the 
negotiations on the intransigence of Congress leaders, 
and the usual talk of Hindu-Muslim differences has been 
revived. The publication in the press of the Cripps- 
Azad correspondence, as well as of the White Paper, 
however, hardly leaves room this time for the familiar 
perversions of the yellow press. There has been a lot of 
recrimination against Congress leaders and it has been 
alleged that they wanted to impose a " tyrannical 
majority " on the whole of India when they asked for " a 
National Government with cabinet responsibility ". But 
the unfairness of this slander will be seen if it is realized 
that Congress asked for an emergency all-party National 
Government, responsible to the existing Central Legisla- 
ture ; and it is conceivable that that would have been 
better than the existing dictatorship of a Scottish Baron 
of inflexible views . . . No one can read the balanced 
rejoinders of the Liberal leaders, Sapru and Jayakar, to 
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Sir Stafford's proposals and have any doubt left that 
while Congress and other responsible parties sincerely 
sought a basis for negotiation, the British Government's 
offer, unanimously agreed upon in London, was unalter- 
able and final and left no room for discussion. 

So that the attempts of those who seek to claim sincerity 
and integrity for Sir Stafford and the War Cabinet alone, 
and, openly or by implication, damn the leaders of India 
as irresponsible, is revealed as the sanctimonious humbug 
of bad propaganda. 

For, while they try to show the people of Britain and 
the United Nations how noble was the British offer, they 
themselves admit that there was nothing new in it, that 
it substantially repeated the previous declaration of H.M. 
policy in regard to India, and that the only originality 
in the scheme was the personal intervention of Sir Stafford 
Cripps as a sponsor and guarantor of British intentions 
with regard to India. Since, however, Sir Stafford was 
not only a faithful messenger but also signified his com- 
plete agreement with the British Cabinet's proposals, the 
only element of novelty was perhaps his personal emphasis, 
though even that seems from his recent speeches to have 
reverted too closely to type, to make the proposals 
plausible. 

" And what now ? " you might ask me. 

I can only say that while the whole of India will never 
be conquered by the Japanese, the situation for certain 
areas and the strategic points on the coast of India has 
passed the zero hour. And yet India, standing with its 
hands tied behind its back, says that it will not in any way 
embarrass the British defence, while it will offer moral 
resistance to embarrass the new invaders . . . 

Such is the invidious position to which nationalist 
India has been forced by a recalcitrant government. I 
do not want to disguise from you the fact that the gulf 
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between Britain and India has appreciably widened since 
the Cripps mission, which was not the success several 
publicists have tried to make it out to be, but a signal and 
historic failure at a juncture when such a failure might 
gravely harm the Allied cause. 

Sir Stafford referred, in summing up his mission, to the 
" great difficulties which history placed in the way of a 
settlement of relations between the British and Indian 
peoples and even between the different communities in 
India ..." Though the rigours of diplomacy have 
considerably cramped Sir Stafford's style, and he tries 
to evade the issue when he talks, almost like Amery, of 
the differences of the various communities in India, he 
is right when he traces the present distrust to the history 
of the Indo-British connection. 

But while he may be content to revert back to the 
status quo after the failure of his mission and absolve him- 
self from all blame by relegating responsibility to history, 
we can hardly rest there. We are the makers of history, 
and if we, the people of Britain and India, understand 
the true implications of the present debacle and raise our 
voices together, we can bring about a change. Added 
to our voices are the facts of history, which is being 
enacted at this time in the battles of the East, and which 
speak louder than words. And, if the War Cabinet does 
not listen to us or see what is happening beyond the seas, 
if it is out of touch with realities, then I am sure we and 
the facts of the world situation shall compel a change in 
the War Cabinet, so that it does the people's bidding . . . 

Yours, 

MULK RAJ ANAND. 
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II 
IMPERIALISMTHE ORIGINAL SIN 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . You can rest assured that in spite of the spate of pro- 
paganda justifying the Governments offer to India, most people 
have not been taken in. They think that this form of propaganda 
is the old stuff. Only they dont know much about India. 

I myself find it hard to understand what Cripps meant by the 
"great difficulties which history placed in the way of a settlement 
of relations between the British and Indian peoples and even 
between the various communities in India." I know only too 
well the way our Government treated Ireland and can under- 
stand how the Indians feel. . . . But I dorft understand the 
exact position in India. Has English rule helped or hindered 
the growth of India as a nation ? And what about the various 
religions and communities ? . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWN. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : You ask : " Has English rule helped or 
hindered the growth of India as a nation ? " I can only 
answer this question if I first tell you how the English 
came to be in India, that is to say, how India was 
conquered and how it became part of the British Empire. 

There are various answers given to this question. 

For instance, there is the classic answer given by the 
more brainy among the Blimps (a contradiction in 
terms, you will say, but miracles do happen !), that 
Britain took India in order to prevent the various 
nations, races, religions and tribes on that continent 
from exterminating each other. The boldest among 
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them, who believe in " the strong-hand-and-no-damned- 
nonsense " school of thought, go further and say quite 
bluntly : " We didn't conquer India for the good of 
the Indians ; we are there for our trade ; we took it 
by the sword and by the sword we shall keep it." 

Other apologists, those whom I may call Messrs. 
Facing-Bothways, are concerned to elaborate ingenious 
hypotheses to salve their consciences. According to them, 
it was the impact of the " restless, sceptical " civilization 
of the West on the " unchanging, static, contemplative " 
civilization of the East which brought India under 
British rule. And they go on to say that we are there 
to give India, " the richest gift we can offer, the gift of 
the democratic principle, with an opportunity for training 
India in the practical work of democracy to the end of 
fitting her for the ultimate realization of responsible 
government within the Empire ". 

This is just a pontifical way of saying that Britain went 
to India to carry out a " civilising mission ". And then 
Messrs. Facing-Bothways seek to examine the conditions 
of this political gift, the reason for its rejection by the 
Indians, and the psychology which underlies those 
reasons. Then they try to build up an idealistic plea 
for the mingling of the East and the West, which, by 
covering up the naked facts of the exploitation of India, 
conduces to white-livered humanitarianism. 

Some of the men of the younger generation, who have 
grown up in a period of disillusionment and feel guilty 
about Imperial possessions, know that their shop-keeping 
ancestors went to India to trade, so they pass off the 
whole affair lightheartedly by saying that England 
conquered India " in a fit of absent-mindedness ". 

There is an element of half-truth in this last phrase, 
though it smacks too much of kindness to oneself if one 
knows anything about the " brave deeds " of some of the 
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Empire-builders from the robber Clive down to " bloody 
Willingdon ". 

The fact is, my dear Tom, that the question cannot be 
answered in this simple way. All these rationalizations 
are conjured up to disguise a certain embarrassment 
about India. 

Whatever we may say about the gentlemen of " the 
strong-hand-and-no-damned-nonsense " school, we must 
at least admire their candour ! And we must devise 
ways and means by which to disarm them. 

The explanations of Messrs. Facing-Bothways are more 
dangerous because they are more plausible. For all their 
cleverness and pomposity, however, they derive their 
knowledge from history books written for infants by 
superficial, infantile minds who still think in terms of the 
ancient Greek historian Herodotus. There are two dis- 
tinctive and unique civilizations, Asia and Europe, they 
argue, with two different histories and geographies, with 
a boundary line beginning somewhere about Suez. 
They haven't yet grasped the fact that if one travels far 
enough from any point of the globe one gets back to it, 
nowadays, in fewer days even than the hero of Jules 
Verne. They can't see what any child with a sixpenny 
Woolworth globe knows, that the world is round and of 
one piece. And they won't realize, in spite of Hegel, 
Marx and even Wells, that there is, and always has 
been, one world civilization, including Asia and Europe, 
inhabited by various parts of the same human family, 
struggling for food, clothing and shelter, with one history, 
which has been a continuous, though uneven, develop- 
ment from times immemorial to the machine age and the 
present day. 

If we look at the world in this sense history becomes a 
vast stream to the making of which many different streams, 
large and small, have contributed. The main stream has 
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often changed its course and swallowed up its tributaries, 
so that not a trace of them has been left ; it has left many 
backwaters, shallows and swamps ; but it is progressing, 
in spite of the fact that it is clogged up here and there by 
conflicting forces which it has itself generated, towards 
the dimly visible and yet uncharted territories of the 
future. 

And from this point of view, history is to be looked at, 
not as the record of one superior race or nation or people, 
arrogating to itself the airs of the " race above the law " 
or the Herrenvolk, the master race, trying to civilize 
another, or to give them the gift of representative govern- 
ment (as if this was the unique contribution of one nation 
or another) but as the struggle of unevenly developing 
communities for mastery over life, fought out through 
fratricidal wars, civil wars, revolutions and more wars, 
because men haven't yet learnt to adjust themselves to 
themselves, to one another or to nature. 

Actually, the British came to India as merchants and 
traders during the outward movement of England in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This expansion 
was itself the result of the series of English revolutions, of 
which the Cromwellian civil war was a culminating point, 
and through which the English middle class rose to such 
power and influence as not only to make England essenti- 
ally a middle-class country for generations to come but 
to drive all their European competitors, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, the French, off the trade routes of the world. 

One fine day, Sir John Mildenhall, an envoy from the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, presented himself before Akbar, 
the Great Mogul Emperor of India, asking for privileges 
for the East India Company, which had been formed by 
the merchants of London to trade " at their own adven- 
tures in the East ". Little did anyone know at that time 
that the vast country which Akbar had united politically 
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and socially (culturally it had already been a unity for a 
thousand years), in which he had established a central 
government and an efficient system for collecting taxes, 
would break up through the misrule, tyranny and 
oppression of his successors and the breakdown of 
feudalism, and be slowly appropriated by the English 
traders whom he had given a foothold in his kingdom. 
Nor, to be fair, did the early English merchants know 
this, until later. They were traders first and foremost 
and subordinated territorial ambitions to profit-making. 

Indeed, this profit-making motive has ever since 
dominated the relationship of Britain with India. It 
was not for nothing that Napoleon called the English a 
nation of shopkeepers after Adam Smith. 

There are roughly three distinct patterns visible in the 
long and slow occupation of India by the British. These 
are changing aspects in the history of the same concern 
founded in 1598 and still going strong, except that each 
new stage in its career brought fresh developments. 

After the first flush of romantic enthusiasm at the 
sight of the gold, the spices, the calicoes and other riches 
of the Indies and admiration for the people, symbolized 
in the portrait of the little Indian prince in Midsummer 
Night's Dream, the attitude of the shopkeepers crystallized 
into a rabid and aggressive commercialism, which became 
the hallmark of the initial period. " There are no two 
countries where gold is esteemed less than in India and 
more than in England," said a writer of the sixteenth 
century, " and the reason is that the Indians are barbarous 
and our nation civil." 

As it grew, John Company, with its main shop in the 
City of London, paid anything from 7 to 100, 150 to 
250 per cent, dividends to its shareholders. Being a 
paternal kind of family concern, it however only paid 
nominal wages to its " sons " who peddled goods out in 
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India. The employees, grilling in the heat of the sun- 
soaked plains, made up for the minginess of old dad John 
Company at home by naked loot and private trade on 
their own account. The! temptations held out to adven- 
turers and free-booters in that part of the world, said 
Clive, were such as flesh and blood could not withstand. 
So that the Directors of John Company itself, finding 
their profits threatened, were driven to say : " We think 
the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade, had been 
obtained by a series of the most tyrannic and oppressive 
conduct that was ever known in any country ..." 

Why couldn't the Indians do something about it all at 
that time ? How did they let the foreigners in ? 

" Poor Indian drudges, who daily succumb on the 
roadside under their burdens, for they do the work of 
oxen and asses," wrote Robert Burton in the Anatomy of 
Melancholy in 1621. That explains the plight of the 
people at the time. 

For the Mogul Empire was almost on its last legs. 
Linked to its far-flung provinces with inadequate means 
of communication, lacking initiative in the building of 
public works though exacting exorbitant revenues, and 
only connected with the self-sufficient villages through 
tax collectors, middlemen who visited but seldom lived 
among the peasantry, its hold had already weakened. 
The Governors of its main provinces were setting them- 
selves up as independent rulers, and petty chieftains 
abounded who were willing enough to engage the foreign 
freebooters as mercenary soldiers and to raise the banner 
of revolt against the central authority. The general 
situation was not unlike that of Europe at the beginning 
of the Middle Ages. Thus the English and the French 
traders, with their well-equipped private armies began 
to help the native chieftains to make wars on their rivals. 
And it was not long before they began to play at king- 
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making and to play off their puppets against each other 
till they had grabbed whole territories for themselves. 
These wars between the English and the French were a 
continuation on the soil of India of their age-old rivalries 
and quarrels in Europe. There was no organized middle 
class in India capable of giving either of them battle, 
though Sivaji and the Mahrattas came near enough to 
turning them out. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, the British had succeeded in consolidating their 
hold on the greater part of India . . . 

During the next period which stretches from then on 
through the nineteenth century to the first world war, 
the money accumulated through the Indian trade began, 
with the gains of other ventures chiefly in the West 
Indies, to be one of the chief sources of the capital on 
which the English industrial revolution was mounted. 

There was plenty of coal and iron lying about just 
beneath the surface in England. And a great deal of 
man power was becoming available, too, at about that 
time through the revolution in agriculture brought about 
by what are called the Enclosure Acts. For, as in the 
old days, certain measures had been passed to turn the 
arable land of this country into sheep pasture, so now 
the commonly cultivated open fields were converted by 
rich landlords into large and compact farms where a 
new and more scientific mixed farming could be carried 
on. Also, a great deal of common land which was not 
under the plough, but in which the villages had certain 
old customary rights of pasturage and wood-cutting, as 
well as some waste land, was enclosed. 

The result of these enclosures has been well summed up 
by two French historians, Renard and Weulersee : " As 
soon as Parliament had passed the Act, the work of 
redistribution (of land) was carried out by a powerful 
commission, which was under the influence of wealthy 
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landowners to such an extent that reallotment amounted 
practically to confiscation. The lot assigned to each 
small proprietor was usually worth much less than the 
one of which he had been despoiled." 

Thus small farmers, who were tenants, began to be 
evicted from the land, or they were ruined by rents which 
were four, five and even ten times as high as before. Of 
course, the land farmed out on new methods could be 
made to pay increased rents, but then this was no con- 
solation to the small farmer who had little or no capital 
to adopt a better technique successfully. 

So there began a great movement of landless tenants 
at will, copyholders, freeholders and the cottagers who had 
lived on a little domestic industry, keeping cattle or 
poultry or doing occasional work, towards the towns, 
while the fluctuations of the price of grain gave oppor- 
tunities for the rich to gamble in land. Thus was created 
a reserve army of wage-earners, " freed " from the soil, 
or rather uprooted from place and property. And this 
provided the labour force which was harnessed to the 
money which, as I have told you above, had already been 
accumulating in England through foreign trade. 

There followed the mass-production of cheap machine- 
made goods. The new labouring populations of the 
towns consumed some of these. But the fact that these 
goods were selling well at home enabled the capitalists 
to dump them in India even at low prices so long as they 
could cultivate that market and ultimately make huge 
profits out there too. 

The industrial revolution in England changed the 
whole character of the British connection with India. 

For Britain, which used to import textiles and calicoes 
and other finished goods from India, now began to import 
raw materials and to export finished cotton and piece 
goods, thus destroying the indigenous handicrafts of that 
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country. An Act of Parliament under William III pro- 
hibited the wearing of silks and printed and dyed calicoes 
from India, Persia and China, and imposed a penalty of 
200 on anyone possessing or selling the same. More 
laws of this kind were passed under the first three Georges, 
and India, the exporter of finished goods, was ruined and 
made into a finished goods importing country. 

The result of this was a shake-up of the whole fabric of 
the old Indian society : " Terrible are the accounts of 
the wretchedness of the poor Indian weavers reduced to 
absolute starvation," said Dr. Bowring, the Free Trade 
advocate in 1835. " And what was the sole cause ? 
The presence of the cheaper English manufacture . . . 
Numbers of these died of hunger, the remainder trans- 
ferred to other occupations, principally agriculture." 
The population of Dacca, the chief centre of textile pro- 
duction, fell from 150,000 to 20,000 between 1815 and 

1837- 

You see, the self-sufficient old village, which was the 
basis of the crumbling, feudal Mogul Empire, was itself 
based on the double pursuit of agriculture and handi- 
crafts. As soon as the native handicrafts industry began 
to feel the impact of mass-produced machine goods, the 
handicraftsmen began to press the land. The pressure 
of the peasantry on the land was already acute enough. 
Vast numbers of men became unemployed, and there 
began that uprooting of the Indian craftsmen and 
peasantry which has brought floods of humanity seeking 
bread and work down the dusty tracks and roads of 
India for generations. There was little industrial 
development to absorb these floods. And this situation 
has continued till to-day. For, although the British were 
the unconscious instruments of a social revolution in 
India, they have never yet made any far-reaching attempt 
to gather up the forces they generated, to build up a large- 
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scale industry intensively, and to relieve the mass 
distress that followed in the wake of their trade in a 
planned way. 

Of course, the peoples of India were not the only 
sufferers through the industrial revolution. 

The lot of the English workers under the new dis- 
pensation had been hard enough. So shocking, indeed, 
were the conditions forced on the people by industrialism, 
that some of the most sensitive minds in this country 
recoiled in horror. John Ruskin, for instance, reacting 
to " the cry that rises from all manufacturing cities, 
fiercer than the furnace blasts," drew a picture of the 
time which reverberates with bitter anger : 

A civilized nation of modern Europe, [he wrote] consists 
in broad terms of ( i ) a mass of half-taught, discontented 
and mostly penniless populace, calling itself the people ; of 
(2) a thing which calls itself the Government meaning an 
apparatus for collecting and spending money ; and (3) a 
small number of capitalists, many of them rogues, and 
most of them stupid persons who have no idea of any 
object of human existence other than money-making and 
gambling. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
workers of this country were becoming very restive against 
the conditions which fleecing capitalism had imposed on 
them. So much so that a revolution almost seemed 
impending about 1848. But the British ruling class was 
able to win over the workers at home by enabling them 
to enjoy a higher standard of living- through the increasing 
exploitation of India, especially by lowering the prices of 
raw materials which they bought from the peasants of 
India and suchlike "jugglery" . . . 

The moneyed classes in Britain, who had been enjoying 
the full fruits of the India trade, proceeded to end the 
anarchy of the plunderous rule of John Company and to 
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ensure a more organized exploitation for themselves by 
transferring the Government of India from the Company 
to the Crown. 

This led not only to the opening of railways, roads, 
postal and telegraph systems, all of which facilitated the 
circulation of goods to the various parts of the country, 
but to the unification of the country under a central 
administration. 

It is no use anyone denying that the coming into being of 
a bureaucratic state machinery and of a new social and 
political unity in India marked a stage of great progress 
in spite of the misery it brought to the Indian people. 
But it resulted in the intensive exploitation of the market, 
without the creation of compensating conditions which 
could prevent the worsening of the material conditions of 
the people. 

The third phase of the British- Indian connection began 
at this stage, when Britain itself unwittingly prepared the 
conditions for India's further development and for its 
own supreme crisis in that country. For as Marx, the 
father of modern scientific socialism, prophesied in a 
series of articles on India in 1853 : 

When you have once introduced machinery into the 
locomotion of a country which possesses iron and coal, you 
are unable to withhold it from its fabrication. You cannot 
maintain a net of railways over an immense country without 
introducing all those industrial processes necessary to meet 
the immediate and current wants of railway locomotion and 
out of which must grow the application of machinery and 
those branches of industry not immediately connected with 
railways. The railway system will therefore become in 
India truly the forerunner of modern industry . . . 

Thus the railway engine transformed India. It con- 
nected the village to the town, the town to the seaport, 
and thence to the English and world market. It gave 
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India an economic unity, and it laid the basis of a new 
social iviity. It broke down the caste-system and the 
narrow parochialism of old days, and created a class 
system, with a strong commercial middle class and an 
industrial working class much the same as the industrial 
revolution had created in England. And, what is more, 
it created the conditions for the awareness of the r61e 
which these classes are playing to-day in India and the 
modern world. 

For the Indians soon realized that the same forces 
which had introduced the railways and other means of 
communication for their own purposes, were now begin- 
ning to hold back the wheel of progress, concerned to 
keep the country as a market for their own finished goods 
as well as for exporting capital rather than developing 
India as an industrial power. The Indians knew that 
their country had become the bedrock of the whole 
financial, economic and political structure of the British 
Empire. 

As a matter of fact, Imperialists made no secret of it. 
For instance, Lord Curzon declared : " India forced us 
to take Aden, a possession of incomparable value, and to 
undertake the protection of large parts of Arabia. India 
points out to us the way to such conquests which first 
stopped with the snowfalls of the Himalayas and which 
raised us from a small island with trade and maritime 
interests to the position of the greatest power in the 
world. For the sake of India England must acquire a 
powerful position in the East, by taking up relations with 
China and Japan. It is clear that the Lords of India 
must, under modern conditions, be the greatest power in 
the Asiatic continent and consequently in the whole 
world." 

For a long time now we have, therefore, known that 
imperialism values India for its inexhaustible reserves, 
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its harbours, for the armies it supplies, which can be sent 
to any part of Asia, Africa or Europe . . . For quite a 
while we have known that we enjoy the dubious honour 
of having emerged as important figures on the chessboard 
of international politics. . . . 

Someday I shall tell you how the awareness of the 
Indian people grew and how the great Indian national 
movement was formed which has now for several genera- 
tions been struggling against perhaps the harshest bond- 
age in history. Meanwhile, it must be obvious to you 
from what I have said above that since Britain has created 
the conditions for the emergence of a class society in 
India, the main problem of the people is not what caste, 
creed or race they belong to, but the fact that the vast 
majority of them live to-day under sub-human conditions. 
The main problem of the Indian people is hunger. And 
hunger, my dear Tom, is neither Hindu nor Muham- 
madan nor Untouchable it is just sheer bellyache ! 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



Ill 
THE MOST IMPORTANT MAN IN INDIA 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . The moral of what you say would seem to be that the 
home and foreign policy of our rulers is one. 

After your letter it is clear to me beyond a doubt that a set of 
rulers that are merciless exploiters of the colonies cannot be 
expected to pursue a policy of high-minded benevolence at home. 
And perhaps the best guarantee we shall ever have of better 
times in England will be the release of India by a British Govern- 
ment. Only, in the last analysis, I believe that it is the " pres- 
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sure " or impatience of the workers in Britain over their govern- 
ment's handling of the wishes of India that, in conjunction with 
the impatience of the Indians, will decide the issue . . . 

Now, you know, as we of the British working class movement 
know, that there is widespread ignorance in this country of the 
history of British Imperialism in India, as it could be told by 
the subject peoples of the Empire, and that this ignorance exists 
even among socialists / am conscious of this lack in myself 
whenever I have occasion to discuss the question. For example, 
I know that the official school-book version of the Indian Mutiny 
is not the last word on the subject by any means . . . That 
is why I first thought of writing to you and asking you questions. 
Could you tell me some of the more fundamental facts about 
Indian life, so that I can build up a comprehensive knowledge 
of India and be on my guard against being " sold a pup " by 
the press ? Also, I shall then be able to tack on " and the 
freedom of the colonial peoples " to my arguments with more 
confidence . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : If you take a journey across the immense 
plains of India you will see few signs of manufacture, 
except around the biggest towns where a few new 
chimneys have gone up during the last quarter of a 
century. For the rest you pass an unbroken series of 
cultivated fields, interspersed by uncultivated land, 
forests, mountains and wild wastes. India is, therefore, 
primarily an agricultural country with its 700,000 odd 
villages dotted all over the landscape, and its few industrial 
towns. The peasant, they say, is India and India the 
peasant. And when I told you that the main problem 
of India is hunger or the bellyache, I meant chiefly the 
hunger of the Indian peasantry, because the bellyache 
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of this peasantry is perhaps sharper than that of any 
other in the world except that of the tillers in the African 
colonies. 

" How is it that we haven't realized this ? " you may 
ask. 

Well, you see, Britain having been an industrial and 
manufacturing country for such a long time, it is difficult 
for the town worker to understand the lot of the farmers 
and agricultural labourers even at home, not to speak of 
the peasants of India. The man who labours on the 
land has come to seem to most town-dwellers a savage, a 
boor, a half-wit, crass and stupid and backward. I can 
quite see, therefore, why there is so little sympathy 
between the urban worker and the slaves of the soil. 

So although you haven't asked me any questions about 
the peasant, the most important man in India, you will bear 
with me while I tell you something about him. 

What kind of a man is the Indian peasant ? 

Take a man like " Uncle " Chajju from my village. 
He is no one's uncle really, but he is so called partly out 
of deference for his years, because he is on the wrong side 
of fifty, which is a great age in India, and partly as a joke. 
Imagine him, then, not as the tall gaunt man with a 
stick in his hand, lustily goading a pair of fine bullocks 
yoked to a plough, which is the Imperial movie idea of 
the Indian peasant, but as a wizened little man with a 
kind of parchment hanging on to his skeleton, enlivened 
by a grimly smiling, shrunken, hollow-eyed face. 

About twenty years ago, on his father's death, he 
inherited some seven acres of land. Four of these were, 
however, already in pawn, having been mortgaged by 
his father. Chajju had to mortgage another one and a 
half to pay off some of the interest which had piled up. 
As the money thus raised did not reduce the amount on 
the debit side of his account in the moneylender's ledger, 
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he had to sell all the mortgaged land in order to start 
clear of debt. But he is already thinking of selling a 
half-acre of the one and a half he has left, because he is 
behind with the rent and hard pressed for cash. 

He has a wife, Santi, by name ; a son called Bhagu, 
aged twelve ; another called Phagu, aged six ; and a 
daughter, Viro, aged seven. Also, he is the guardian 
of his two nephews, sons of his deceased elder brother. 
Bhola, aged eighteen, is in the army, and Tota, aged 
fourteen, is a field labourer. 

Like almost every other peasant Chajju spends himself 
upon the land. 

He is up before dawn to look after the two lean bullocks 
he owns. He bought them a year ago, when his first 
pair froze one night and died. One of these, a seven- 
year-old, cost him two pounds ten shillings and the 
second three pounds. He had to borrow this money at 
35 per cent, and so far he has been unable to pay even 
the interest on this debt. That is why he has a vague 
premonition that he will have to sell another half-acre 
of land. He mixes fodder for the two lean bullocks he 
owns, about 6 Ibs. of wheat chaff in a trough. Then he 
goes out to the fields to cut some greens for their afternoon 
feed. 

About sunrise, Bhagu and Tota come up with the 
bullocks and yoke them to the wooden shaft of the well 
to water the land which Chajju has recently ploughed. 
After this, while Bhagu watches the bullocks go round and 
round driving the wooden wheel of the well, Chajju and 
Tota go clearing the irrigation ditches. 

At home, Santi, having finished her own housework, 
has been washing, scrubbing and cooking at the house 
of the village confectioner, while the younger children, 
having run errands for the shopkeeper, who pays them 
both a penny a week, have gone to school. 
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As the midday sun reaches its zenith, Santi comes to 
the well with a small earthen jar full of whey which she 
has begged from the confectioner's wife, and some black 
barley bread and spinach which had been left over from 
yesterday. 

The bullocks are unyoked and taken to water and then 
led to the earthen troughs to feed and rest. 

Chajju and the boys eat the midday meal, after which 
Chajju smokes the hubble-bubble, while Santi eats the 
leavings of food from the men's plates. 

After a brief rest, Ghajju and Bhagu go off hoeing, 
while Tota re-yokes the bullocks to the shaft of the well. 

Work proceeds slowly, steadily, monotonously under 
the sweltering sun, till they knock off at sunset. 

Chajju and the boys go back home, a small hovel with 
a courtyard for the cattle, standing precariously near 
the manure heap on the edge of the village. The roof of 
the hovel began to leak during the monsoon last year 
and it cost Chajju about a pound to have it mended ; 
but now the wall on one side is threatening to cave in, 
and he thinks he must really sell that half-acre of land 
to keep his ancestral home in good repair, if not to pay 
off the interest he owes . . . The iron point of the 
wooden plough, with which he has been breaking up the 
soil, wants sharpening, and he already owes the black- 
smith of the village ten shillings for odd repairs. Also, 
he is behind with the customary payments of grain and 
money to the barber who has been trying to arrange 
betrothals for his two nephews and sons, and he daren't 
pass through the cobbler's lane because he hasn't yet 
paid for the blinkers he got for the bullocks early this 
year. 

The more he thinks of it, as he wends his weary way 
homewards, the more he realizes that he will have to do 
something to raise more money. He knows that he only 
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got fifteen shillings for the 84 Ibs. of cotton which he grew 
on his land at the last harvest. Of the 480 Ibs. of grain 
which he sowed and reaped in the Rabbi harvest he and 
his family ate one-third and sold the rest for seventeen 
shillings. So, later, he had to borrow 200 Ibs. of grain to 
eat, for which he hopes to pay with mixed grain at the 
rate of 150 per cent, out of the next reaping. The lentil 
crop he grew was frost-bitten. He had to borrow one 
pound ten to add towards the half-year instalment of 
rent of three pounds. Besides, he has had to borrow the 
seed for the new sowing, which he will have to pay back 
after the harvest at 125 per cent. Not to mention the 
money he still owes on one of the two bullocks . . . 

He has been eyeing his wife's small gold nose-ring as 
a possible means of raising money. But it wouldn't 
fetch more than thirty shillings. Perhaps he could pawn 
her silver earrings as well as the silver necklace, anklet, 
and toe rings. But Santi thinks it is inauspicious to part 
with her marriage gifts and she will be difficult to per- 
suade. Perhaps the silver bracelet which his sister-in- 
law left for his daughter, Viro, may be sold outright, 
though that would only fetch five shillings in these hard 
times. 

The family brass and bronze utensils have already been 
sold to tide them over the hard times of previous years. 
All that is left is a bronze plate and three dishes decor- 
ating the hovel which could be pawned. For the rest 
there is nothing valuable left in the kitchen, a point on 
which Santi is very sore, as she brought lots of metal pots 
and pans in her dowry and loved to brighten up her 
home with well-polished, glistening utensils, whereas she 
now has only earthenware pots and wooden spoons left ; 
the whole collection not being worth more than a few 
pence. The large bed which also came with Santi's 
dowry has a sentimental value, besides being indispensable 
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for the boys to sleep on. And the string cots on which 
Chajju and Santi and Viro sleep wouldn't fetch a cowrie- 
shell. The wooden box for linen is all the furniture there 
is, apart from the rack on which the trust deeds on behalf 
of the family creditors are kept. . . . No, it will be 
difficult to raise money, short of selling that half-acre of 
land, it is a grim outlook for " Uncle " Chajju. 

The little boy Phagu comes and says that his school- 
master says that he must get a pair of khaki shorts, a 
khaki shirt, and a turban dyed the colour of mustard seed, 
because the Inspector is coming to make him a boy 
scout. Chajju abuses him with the classical oath, telling 
him to go and do the worst to his mother, qualifying it 
with a similar injunction about his sister. But the boy 
is persistent and begins to weep. So " Uncle " Chajju's 
patience is exhausted. " I can't even buy myself a 
loincloth, though everyone can see the jungle in my 
crotch, and you want a turban ! Lord God ! what is 
the world coming to ! Why it cost me five rupees to buy 
your mother and sister their skirts, because they can't go 
naked ! . . . Your brother and cousin could do with a 
tunic each if they are to look nice and get the offer of 
brides, and I can't buy anything, while you, little brat, 
you want to be a ' bo-scoot ! ' Go, rape Mother ! Or 
I will break your head for you ! . . ." 

Santi intervenes by asking placidly what she has done 
that a rape on her is being prescribed as a cure for all the 
misfortunes of the family. And she smooths things over 
with her usual tact and brings the conversation round to 
serious discussion of the prospects of the two elder boys 
in the marriage market. ... It seems that the only 
thing to do in a black world is to offer Viro in exchange 
for a bride for one of the boys. That would surely be a 
great help, as an extra hand on the farm might be useful, 
and anyhow, the race has to be perpetuated . . . 
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But Chajju is depressed, because even the marriage 
ceremony would mean raising another loan from the 
moneylender. Santi thinks that it will bring some gaiety 
to the home. Chajju curses and says he has not been to 
a festival for years except for the morning visit on the 
Feast of Lanterns when he went to buy the two bullocks. 
... He decides grumblingly, however, that he will sell 
that half-acre, harping on the need to cut down all 
luxuries if they are to save the solitary acre left. Though 
how they can save it he doesn't know, in view of the fact 
that the prices of grain in the market are falling and the 
interest on the debts they have already contracted is 
piling up. Lord, Lord God, things are going from bad 
to worse ! . . . 

You may think that the peasant I have portrayed for 
you is an extreme case. But, in fact, this is a picture 
of a peasant proprietor from the more " prosperous " 
Punjab, which came under British rule much later than 
most other parts of India where, of course, conditions are 
simply frightful. 

Those who know India will bear me out. 

" The Indian peasant is born in, lives and dies in debt," 
says Sir Malcolm Darling, an expert on North Indian 
agriculture. And another authority, F. H. Gal vert, 
writes of the peasant : 

Everything is against him. Because he is a cultivator, 
he must borrow to secure his crop. Because his holding is 
small and has to support more persons than it can feed, he 
must increase his borrowing to keep those persons alive 
while the crop is in the ground. His caste and his religion 
compel him to borrow a third time to meet the cost of 
customary festival or customary ceremony. As the debt 
grows, the repayment of it becomes more difficult until at 
last some calamity comes upon him, repayment becomes 
impossible and he sinks into that chronic indebtedness from 
which death alone can release him . . . 
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India, therefore, my dear Tom, is not the wonderful 
country with idyllic villages, sequestering under the 
shadow of lovely mango-groves, such as the P. and O. 
posters make it out to be, but the background of a vast 
human tragedy. 

Why is this ? How has this tragedy been brought 
about ? 

Some people, whose goodwill is not in doubt, but who 
tend to see only bits of the problem rather than the whole, 
say that it is the traditionalism of the Indian peasant 
which is responsible for his poverty. And while the 
peasant is hard put to it to know how to make ends meet, 
they go chalking up new commandments on the village 
walls, exhorting the folk to keep clean, cultivate self-help, 
improve technique and enlist their sons in the Boy Scout 
movement. 

Others blame the poverty of the peasant on his apathy, 
fatalism, his religiosity, his low vitality, lack of education 
and superstitious belief in custom. But anyone can see 
that these things are as much the results of the Indian 
peasant's poverty as its causes. First you make a people 
poor, and keep them ignorant, and then say how dirty 
and stupid they are ! . . . 

Others still think that the whole thing is due to the 
rapid increase of India's population. " Where is the 
Indian Malthus who will inveigh against the devastating 
torrent of Indian children ? " asks Mrs. Vera Anstey very 
shrilly. Actually, however, the rate of increase of popula- 
tion in India under British rule has been less than that of 
most European countries, especially in the last half 
century. And, in spite of the general deterioration of 
conditions, the " torrent of babies " has not even out- 
stripped the growth of the volume of food if geographical 
distribution, improvements in the distribution of national 
income and inequality of consumption are taken into 
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consideration. In fact, if all the rich potential reserves 
of India were exploited properly, India could afford to 
feed a much bigger population than it does at present. 
Perhaps it would take about 20 years of intensive, 
scientifically controlled land improvement to make the 
land support a population of 400 millions it has been 
so much impoverished. But this equally applies to the 
whole world in spite of what the muddleheaded say 
about the globe being overpopulated. 

Certainly in India there is no dearth of land in relation 
to population. Only the available cultivable land is too 
much exploited. This is due, firstly, to restriction and 
lack of development, and, secondly, to the scanty produce 
raised on the cultivated areas, because of the initial 
disadvantages from which the peasants suffer and the 
difficulties of applying new technical devices and large- 
scale production under the present social system. Accord- 
ing to one estimate only 30 per cent, of the available area 
for cultivation is used, while the rest is waste. 

Then there is a large area of what the Government 
calls cultivable waste other than fallow, that is to say, 
good land which could be used but is not. The reason 
for this is, of course, the poverty of the peasantry who 
have no resources with which to bring this land under 
the plough even if the Sarkar allowed them to do so. 
The job can only be undertaken by the use of the surplus 
resources of the whole community with the help of the 
Government. 

But the Government has never recognized its responsi- 
bility in this respect, in spite of the reports of its own 
officials. From the beginning it neglected public works, 
letting even the roads, reservoirs and canals constructed 
by previous rulers fall into decay. For instance, it is 
extraordinary that though India has vast potential 
resources of electrical power there is no up-to-date survey 
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of the possibilities of its rivers for a hydro-electric system. 
And, according to an official report of 1930, " land is 
going out of cultivation " at a time when there is the most 
desperate land shortage and overcrowding. 

Some people say that the soil of India is naturally poor. 
This is simply not true. It has been allowed to become 
poor through " continuous cropping without manure ", as 
harsh forest laws force the peasantry to burn cow-dung 
for fuel, and restriction on grazing facilities force them to 
use straw for cattle fodder rather than as a fertilizer. 

The misery of the Indian peasantry, then, is the result 
of the revolution which the English began in India but 
never completed. For the peasant himself is as good a 
farmer as any in the world, skilful in husbandry, ingenious 
in devising ways and means for raising water and well- 
versed in the knowledge of soils and seasons. 

Imperialism destroyed the basis of the old village life 
and mechanically imposed a superstructure from the top. 
It sapped the whole foundation of the self-sufficient 
feudal village, but substituted another kind of feudalism 
in its place. It destroyed the ancient forms, but left the 
festering sores of an agelong decay beneath the surface 
without making any serious attempt to heal the sick body, 
except treating it with patent medicines. It broke up 
and changed India, but refused to renew it ... 

Since the implications of this curious social revolution 
for the village life of India will take me into the intricacies 
of the question of land tenure in India, I shall write you a 
separate note on that subject. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 
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IV 

THE PEASANT, THE NEW BARONS AND THE 
SARKAR 

WALTHAMSTOW, E.iy. 

. . . I can understand the lot of the Indian peasant now. 
I was sorry for poor old " Uncle " Chajju. . . . I hope you 
can fulfil your promise to supply more details about the land 
question . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWN. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : When I ask what is the system of land 
tenure in India, I mean how the peasant stands in his 
relationship to the British Government and to the other 
strata of agrarian society, how the land is owned and 
rented and taxed. 

But, first, how was the Indian peasant situated in the 
past and what place did the village occupy in the general 
life of the country ? 

From time immemorial the peasants lived in tiny mud 
huts, clustered among the fields from which they draw 
their livelihood. Each family had a holding which its 
members cultivated with the family implements and 
cattle. The holdings were unequal, but all the peasant 
families living in a village had a hereditary claim to the 
land. In some villages the holdings were redistributed 
from time to time, according to new circumstances ; in 
others either such redistribution was not customary or 
had been given up. But the important point is that each 
family had only a right to till the land, but did not own the land. 
The villagers also had the right to graze their cattle on 
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the land held by the village in common, to collect fuel 
from the forests, and they co-operated with each other 
in arranging irrigation and water supply, the defence of 
the village against brigands, and in protecting crops from 
pests. Also, they joined together in meeting the revenue 
demands of the King, his agent, or the tax collector. 
They had common experiences, marked chiefly by the 
ceremonies attendant on births, marriages, and deaths, 
or by recurring festivals which enshrine much of the folk- 
lone and history of the people. Each village had weavers, 
carpenters, metal workers, potters, barbers, cobblers, 
tailors, washermen, minstrels, schoolmasters and priests 
to satisfy all the individual needs of the little society. 
And a sort of primitive republicanism prevailed, ruled 
by Panchayats or councils of five elders, presided over 
by a headman elected from among the villagers. 

These village communities, which were in many ways 
like the early tribal societies of Europe and Russia, lasted 
while dynasty after dynasty tumbled down and others 
took their place at the central capital ; Rajahs and Sultans 
came and went, but the little microcosms remained the 
same. In times of trouble they fortified the village. If 
a hostile army was merely passing through the land, the 
village communities collected their cattle within the 
village walls, and allowed the enemy to pass unhindered. 
If the invaders attacked them with overwhelming force 
and began to loot and devastate, they fled to other 
friendly villages or turned guerillas and returned to 
resume their occupation when the storm blew over. If 
the country became the scene of continued pillage and 
massacre, the scattered villagers waited until they could 
come back. Perhaps a generation passed away, but the 
next generation returned ; the sons took the place of 
their fathers and claimed their rightful holdings in the 
new farms. So that whatever happened at court, these 
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self-contained village communities persisted throughout 
history, without any radical change in their constitution 
isolated little republics, which formed the stable basis of 
Indian life and yet, for that very reason, static, moribund 
and impervious to change. 

Because each peasant in these little republics only had 
the right to till his holding with certain other communal 
rights, while the King, or overlord, had the right to 
collect rent-revenue, it has been said, and I think the 
fact important, that property in land, that is to say, 
individual private ownership in the sense in which it is 
ordinarily understood in Europe, did not exist in India 
up to the early eighteenth century, but certain individuals 
had common rights in the land. 

" This is the real key, even to the oriental heaven," 
Marx wrote to Engels. " No private property in land 
existed." " The absence of property in land is indeed 
the key to the whole of the East," Engels wrote back 
to Marx. " Herein lies its political and religious history." 

But, you will say, tc A little earlier he has been telling 
me that the early tribal societies of Europe and Russia 
were similar to those of India : while he now talks of 
our introduction of the idea of property in land as under- 
stood in Europe and says that there was no property in 
land in India." 

Well, it is quite true that the early agrarian societies 
of Europe were like those of India. But the idea of 
private property in land had begun to emerge in Europe 
through those peculiar conflicts in the European village 
system, while this did not happen in India until the 
British came. 

Already, in England, after the Norman Conquest, for 
instance, the King, the barons and the lesser nobles were 
becoming sovereigns as well as landlords, judges as well 
as executive authorities on the manorial estates ; while 
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the villeins and cotters were becoming serfs " possessing 
nothing but their own bellies ", with no legal rights 
against the lord of the manor except that they might not 
be killed or mutilated without a trial, with no enforceable 
right to land or liberty, but under obligation to pay rent, 
revenue or tax or whatever you may like to call it. 

The Magna Charta, born of the struggle in the village 
as well as the larger struggle between the King, Barons 
and the Church, was not a mere constitutional docu- 
ment, but also the culminating point of the social and 
economic rivalries in early English society. It not only 
limited the King's power but ushered in an era in which 
the whole foundation of feudal life was transformed : 

The collective bargaining over rents, between the 
baronage and the King, beginning with Magna Charta in 
1215 and ending in 1660, transferred dominion from the 
will of the sovereign to the will of the tenant by the simple 
device of making fixed and certain, in terms of money, 
instead of arbitrary in terms of commodities and services, 
the rents owed by the tenant to the monarch. Private 
property emerged from the rent bargain can ied on collectively in 
terms of money between the supreme landlord, the King and his 
tenants [italics mine] . . . 

Now how is it that though the idea of property in land 
arose in England it did not arise in India even in its 
feudal form ? 

The answer is obvious : Things developed differently. 

First of all, as you may observe from what I have said 
above, the King at no time became complete and abso- 
lute lord of the land, that is to say, he did not acquire 
sovereign power in the European sense deriving from 
the Roman idea of dominium. So that when he deputed 
an intermediary to collect tribute from the peasantry, he 
did not delegate to him any part of his kingly power, 
but merely the power to collect revenue. 
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And in India there was no such conflict as between 
the King and the Barons which resulted in the signing 
of the Magna Charta, but always a more direct fight 
when a minor chieftain wanted to overthrow the authority 
of the overlord. As the intermediate collectors of revenue 
were drawn from several layers of society, high noblemen 
and commoners, who had been rewarded for services to 
the Rajah by the grant of revenue-collecting power, they 
never formed themselves into an organized class on the 
basis of their common interests like the English Barons, 
who were able, by joint action, to limit the King's power 
and to impose various checks on him. 

Unlike the English lords of the manor, the inter- 
mediaries between the Rajah and the ryot had no par- 
ticular interest in the land, from the point of view of 
improving methods of cultivation. Nor was the peasant 
ever in the position of being the lord's serf, but he had 
an independent right to his holding. If there was a 
conflict between them it was invariably over the amount 
of revenue which the peasant should render to the lord. 

There was any amount of land lying about and the 
peasant could easily move elsewhere if the landlord over- 
burdened him. Payment of dues was, moreover, in 
grain and not in money, and the peculiar conditions 
which led to the transformation of arable into pasture 
land, did not arise in India. So that in spite of all the 
hectic coming and going of invaders on top, no far- 
reaching changes occurred below the surface in the long 
history of feudalism in India. 

"I do not think one could imagine a more solid 
foundation for the stagnation of Asiatic despotism," 
commented Marx as he contemplated this system. 

Into this world came the English. 

At first, of course, they only acquired the power of 
collecting revenue in certain areas, from the ruling chiefs 
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they served or subdued, like other tax-farmers or inter- 
mediaries ; and, in that capacity, made little difference 
to the existing land system. No one yet knew who 
owned the land, or whether the tribute collected was 
rent or tax, and life went on in the villages much the 
same as before. 

But as the British conquered larger tracts of the 
country, they began to interpret their power in their own 
way, and to superimpose characteristically English legal 
ideas and economic forms on a completely different indi- 
genous system. They vested the ownership of land in 
the intermediaries or tax-farmers and introduced the 
conception of private property in land where none 
existed, and they began to assess each field for revenue 
purposes whereas in the old days the unit for assessment 
purposes was a whole village. And by so doing they 
revolutionized the whole basis of India's agrarian 
economy . . . 

As I have told you, the tribute, or the " King's share ", 
was surrendered in the old days by the whole village in 
the form of a portion of the actual produce of the land. 
The English asked for money payments on the land 
which was assessed, whether it was cultivated or not, and 
demanded dues at fixed times of the year irrespective of 
whether the harvests had been good or bad. This cash 
payment began to be called " rent ", and the peasant, 
even though he still seemed to possess certain hereditary 
rights, became a " tenant ", to the State, which now 
assumed the airs and graces of the " Sovereign owner " 
of the land, and which began to appoint landlords of 
its own choosing from among the existing intermediaries 
and tax-farmers, regarding them not merely as officials, 
who collected " rent " and paid a portion of it to the 
Government, but vesting in them the ownership of the 
land. This measure by which the landed institutions of 
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dear old England were introduced among the natives of 
India created a class of Barons on the model of the early 
English gentry, who would soon become the pillars of 
society, the political and social buttress of British rule 
in India. 

These " gentlemen proprietors " were first created in 
1793, through what is called Lord Cornwallis's Permanent 
Land Settlement, in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and in 
parts of North Madras. The existing Zemindars or tax- 
farmers, officials who had in the past collected land 
revenue for previous rulers on a sj per cent, commission 
basis (though they were not above supplementing their 
commissions with other exactions), were constituted land- 
lords in perpetuity so long as they paid a permanent 
fixed sum to the extent of ten-elevenths of the total 
payment of the peasants to the Government, keeping one- 
eleventh as the price of " honest brokerage ". At first 
it hit some of the more benevolent and easy-going 
Zemindars badly. Later, however, with the fall in the 
value of money and the increased exploitation of the 
peasantry', the Government's share which had been 
fixed at three million pounds began to dwindle into 
insignificance, whereas the gains of the landlords rose 
through ordinary rack-renting as well as illegal ex- 
actions. 

Variations of this system, called Temporary Zemendari 
Settlements, were carried out in the United Provinces, 
Central Provinces, in parts of Bombay and the Punjab, 
either with individual or group owners. 

The scheme was known to be a flop soon after its 
inception even from the Government's point of view. 
But it had its uses. For, as Lord William Bentinck, 
Governor-General of India (1828-35) declared in an 
official speech : " If security was wanting against exten- 
sive popular tumult or revolution, I should say that the 
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Permanent Settlement, though a failure in many other 
respects and in its most important essentials, has this 
great advantage at least, of having created a vast body 
of rich landed proprietors deeply interested in the con- 
tinuance of British dominion and having complete com- 
mand over the mass of the people." 

An alternative tenure was tried in Madras in 1820 by 
Sir Thomas Munro who was anxious to " let the distri- 
bution of property as we find it, and not attempt to force 
it into larger masses ". But even this was a misunder- 
standing of the role of the peasant in the old Indian 
system, where he had certain customary rights, and 
vested him with the ownership of his holding. The idea 
was to deal directly with the cultivator and avoid having 
to pay the intermediaries. Also, the assessment was 
temporary and could be revised periodically. This, the 
Ryotwari system, was extended to Bombay, Bihar, Sind, 
Assam and some other parts of India, roughly one-half 
of the country. 

The idea of private property in land thus arose in 
India. The State, the supreme owner, could eject the 
tenants for non-payment of dues, and hand over the land 
to its nominees, who held their title from the State and 
who could also be ejected for non-payment. Mortgage, 
sale, and transfer of land, and all the legal forms associated 
with ownership, came into being to help the small peasant 
holder to deprive himself of land by signing a deed in a 
law court if he were ever hard pressed, and to enjoy the 
freedom of the road and eat the air. 

This broke up the old communal village life in India. 
The Government having assumed the ownership of wood- 
land and waste and having divided the common pasture- 
land into holdings, the peasant was left with a mere 
holding and none of those services which he had shared 
with the other members of his village, such as implements, 
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irrigation, etc. The central bureaucracy also having 
become responsible for the administration, the peasant 
tended to lose interest in sanitation, watch and ward, 
and all the other municipal functions which he had 
exercised in common with the other villagers. 

Absurd and mechanical though it was for English forms 
to be imposed on India in this way, capitalism neverthe- 
less revolutionized the whole basis of India's agrarian 
economy. Only it was a negative kind of revolution and 
did not replace the village forms it destroyed with a 
better system. The new forms brought much misery to 
the people and early created a crisis in Indian agricul- 
ture which has deepened with every year till both the 
people and the imperialists have been frankly in despair 
about it. 

What is the nature of this crisis ? 

I think I shall answer this question in another letter. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



BLUE BOOKS AND THE SQUARE DEAL 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . I like the way you bring out the developments in the land 
system of India : it helped me to grasp the nature of the changes 
history has brought about through its different workings in our 
respective countries. . . . 

Perhaps you will tell me what the peasants are doing to combat 
these conditions. But I know you have more to tell me of actual 
conditions first your picture is not yet complete. . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWX. 
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ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : In my last letter I told you how a new 
system was superimposed by the English on a conquered 
people, how in some parts of India property in land was 
bestowed on an order of landlords, how they were estab- 
lished as a rentier class between the ultimate landlord, the 
Sarkar, and the actual cultivator, and how, in other 
parts, the ownership of the fields was given to individual 
peasants. 

The result of this has been what is called the process 
of " sub-infeudation ", which means the shifting of the 
responsibility of collecting rents to millions of middlemen 
and landlords. 

For a great many land sharks and moneyed men began 
to buy land from those holders who were evicted because 
they could not pay arrears of rent. These absentee 
landlords, having no interest in the land except to collect 
rent, were always willing to evict the peasants who were 
behind with the rent, to lease the land to new tenants 
and sit content with their profits in the big towns while 
the man on the soil bore all the burden of trying to 
make the small holding pay. Since 1793 this vast army 
of rent-receivers has been increasing until in some parts 
of India there are anything from eighteen to eighty 
intermediary landlords between the Government and the 
tiller of the soil at the bottom. During 1921-31, for 
instance, the number of absentee landlords rose by 
6 1 per cent, in Bengal alone, while in other parts of 
India, such as Oudh, whole legions of these leeches have 
risen to suck the blood of the man of the soil, bringing 
a consequent misery which has to be seen to be believed. 

Apart from the system of private property in land 
which the British introduced into India, I have men- 
tioned to you another, the introduction of the money 
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economy. In the old days the peasant had little use for 
cash. He always exchanged part of his surplus crop 
for ornaments made by the village goldsmith ; he also 
bartered grain for pots and pans made by the copper- 
smiths or the potters ; he had his cloth woven by the 
village weavers in exchange for grain ; and he even paid 
his rent in kind. But when the cheap machine-made 
goods from Lancashire began to compete with the village 
handicrafts, the peasant could not barter with the crafts- 
men but had to buy his household goods and cloth with 
money. He also had to pay the rent in cash, because 
the landlords demanded money. 

This need for ready money could only be met by 
resorting to the moneylender, and by the cultivation of 
crops, not for home consumption, but for the world 
market. 

As the millions of handicraftsmen, hit by the influx 
into India of cheap English goods, were becoming un- 
employed, and, having no industry to go to, were falling 
back on the land for sustenance, there was an acute 
land-shortage. The owners began to sub-let to tenants 
and there was a fragmentation and sub-division of hold- 
ings which made large-scale cultivation impossible. The 
peasant had no choice but to borrow more money, 
mortgage his land for security, and to sell out when he 
could not pay the interest on the debt. Thus he was 
driven off the land by the moneylender and turned into 
a landless labourer or semi-serf. 

So that even if he is lucky enough to possess a few 
trinkets to enable him to lease a strip of land from one 
of the many landlords, the threat of eviction for non- 
payment of rent is always there. And if the harvest 
fails for lack of rain or some such thing, then there is 
only the prospect of famine and starvation. Again he 
seeks temporary relief in the benevolence of the ever- 
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ready moneylender, till the debt and the interest on 
debt piles up like a mountain, either crushing him alto- 
gether, or leading to his eviction for being in arrears of 
rent to the landlord and in arrears of interest on debt 
to the moneylender. 

Thousands of these tenants are being evicted by the 
managers of the big estates in favour of newcomers. 
And, after having lived in the hope that this year, next 
year, or the year after, they will be able to secure a little 
extra food, clothing or shelter, there is nothing for them 
but to start out with their women and children, deformed 
by nature and malnutrition, their scanty belongings on 
their heads or their backs, in search of new jobs, new 
homes, where hope may be renewed and the realities of 
life kept at bay for a while, for just a little longer . . . 

Now, however disastrous all this has been, I have 
insisted in my previous letters to you that this change 
from an old barter economy to a new money economy 
was almost inevitable through the development of the 
modern world. The village was connected by road and 
rail to the town and the town to the seaport, and the 
seaport by steamship to other continents. So that the 
grain that was grown in my village was sold in London, 
Berlin, Paris and New York. The prices of wheat, 
jute and cotton were determined by the " bulls " and 
" bears " who fought in the stock exchanges of Europe 
and America. The Indian peasant did not know this, 
but his destiny was being governed not by the old " fate ", 
the Rain God, Mother Earth or the great Brahma, but 
by the new gods of high finance. He could appease the 
forces of nature by digging fbr water with invocations 
to Indra, but he had no control over the fluctuations of 
prices and was at the mercy of the market, even as you, 
or the fanners of the American Middle West, were at its 
mercy. As the prices of grain, particularly wheat, have 
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been falling in the world market ever since the war of 
1914-18, you will not be surprised to learn that the 
Indian peasant has been in the throes of a continuous 
and ever-deepening crisis, till nothing he can do can 
enable him to buy sufficient food and clothing for his 
family, not to speak of defraying his loads of debt, rent 
and interest. 

Now, it is a characteristic method of our rulers, when 
they are faced with a crisis anywhere in their ramshackle 
Empire, to play for time by appointing a commission of 
experts to inquire into the situation. Thus they can 
wait for something to happen in the meantime which 
may settle the knotty problem without anyone having to 
lift so much as a finger. If the difficulty is not settled 
by the time the Commission has made its inquiries, (or 
through the intervention of God, whom they always keep 
handy in order to be able to produce Him in time of 
trouble, for they believe He is always on the side of the 
Right, their side), then His Majesty's Stationery Office 
issues the Commission's report. This Blue Book is 
boosted by the press as fair, conscientious and frank, and 
becomes a best seller. Public disquiet is thus appeased 
with a half-lie, the oil of complacency smooths the troubled 
waters for a generation, and -the groans of the victims, 
whosoever they be, are smothered. 

There have been two such commissions set up in recent 
years to report on Indian agriculture. The first one 
presided over by Lord Linlithgow, issued a report in 
twelve volumes, but the fundamental question, the land- 
lord-tenant relationship, which has brought the country 
to the verge of ruin, was deliberately excluded by His 
Majesty from the terms of reference of the Commission 
... A few years ago, however, when the dim rumbling 
of growing revolt was heard in the countryside, another 
Commission was set up under Sir Francis Floud, to 
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inquire into the land system of Bengal, which is one of 
the worst affected areas. 

This commission was obliged to admit that, " if the 
present conditions continue, it may not be too much to 
say that the system will break down of its own accord . . ." 
How so ? Because, " it has brought about a situation in 
the province, in which the welfare of the agriculturist is 
neglected, and a great proportion of the wealth from the 
land is appropriated by middlemen, most of whom have 
no connection with agriculture and have treated the land 
simply as a commercial investment ..." Which con- 
firms what I have told you already. 

Apart from the fact that " the land is nobody's con- 
cern " under this landlord-tenant system, the Com- 
mission found that the incubus of landlords, which feeds 
on the bodies of the men in the fields, has been increasing 
the rents they collect from the tenants while they them- 
selves pay the revenue fixed in 1793. The law allowed 
the landed gentry to increase the rent by an anna (about 
a penny) in the rupee (one and six) in seven years, but 
these parasites have been extorting all kinds of illegal dues, 
as well as evicting tenants by devious means and farming 
out the land to new men at higher rents. In several 
parts of the country the tenant has to place a token of 
fourpence at the feet of the landlord before he makes a 
request of any kind. . . . 

Sir Francis Floud and his colleagues further found a 
situation in which the landlords and intermediaries prey 
upon the tenants, sub-tenants, the share-croppers and 
landless labourers. " No one denies that half the pro- 
duce " (which the landless labourers pay), they say, " is 
an excessive rent, hopelessly out of proportion if the crop 
is a partial failure ", for the labourer doesn't even earn 
the cost of cultivation. A million or more peasants were 
uprooted from the land during the ten years 1921-31 
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in Bengal, and figures for the last decade will tell a more 
ghastly tale. For, an agricultural or industrial depres- 
sion, though serious enough in the Weft, with its attendant 
horrors of chronic unemployment, " love on the dole " 
and " the means test ", does not mean what it means in 
India starvation and death ! 

I have told you of the subdivision of land and the 
fragmentation of holdings which arose through the new 
tenure system. About this, Floud and his friends feel 
frankly hopeless : 

However we look at the problem of uneconomic holdings 
we are forced to return to the fundamental fact that there 
is not enough land to go round. There is now slightly less 
than an acre of cultivated land per head of the population 
... It is the most difficult problem which we have to 
face because it is virtually impossible under present con- 
ditions to suggest any remedy for it. 

But since, according to the Commission, five acres 
should be the minimum economic holding for a family 
of five, no wonder that Dr. Bentley, Director of Public 
Health Department in Bengal, said a few years ago that 
" the present peasantry of Bengal are in a very large 
proportion taking to a dietary on which even rats could 
not live for more than five weeks ". 

The question arises : what is to be done about this 
agrarian crisis ? 

Floud and his friends agree, of course, that the land- 
lord-tenant system is "no longer suitable ". But they 
suggest bringing the actual cultivators into the position 
of tenants holding directly under the Government, bliss- 
fully unconscious of the fact that something like that 
system prevails in other parts of India and has brought 
endless misery to the peasants there. Also, they propose 
to pension off the landlords with compensation amounting 
to ten, twelve, or fourteen years' revenue, involving a drain 
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of more than a hundred million pounds on the State 
exchequer. If you ask them where all this money is to 
come from, they atiswer, from taxation of the peasants. 
But a little earlier, I quoted them to you as saying that 
the existing rents are already excessive and the peasant 
couldn't be expected to pay any more ! 

Perhaps they are influenced by the bleating of the 
landlords against the harshness of the Commission's 
judgement. Not content with the hundred millions they 
are offered, they warn the Sarkar that " the abolition of 
landlords will mean the disintegration of social classes 
. . . will mean encouraging socialism and communism 
and break up the stability of the country ". What's 
more, these patriots suggest that the human unit should 
be improved ; and, by the human unit, they mean, of 
course, not themselves, but the cultivators, who must be 
taught frugality, thrift and devotion to the upper orders ! 
And to all their woeful moans, they add various memorials 
assuring the Viceroy : " Your Excellency can rely on the 
ungrudging support and sincere assistance of the land- 
lords." And, believing that " if we are to exist as a class 
it is our duty to strengthen the hands of the Government ", 
they have organized themselves into a Landowner's 
Association. So there is not the slightest chance of the 
findings of Sir Francis Floud and his colleagues being 
accepted. Especially as everyone knows that the reforms 
of 1935 have already adequately safeguarded the interests 
of the grandees against any danger of revolution ! 

But in face of all these utterances, the voiceless have 
been speaking in a language which is uniquely their own. 
They are joining up in the Peasant Unions formed in 
India during the last two decades, and are initiating 
no-rent campaigns to fight eviction, illegal exactions, and 
forced sales of their land. The result is a brutal use of 
violence against the peasants by the landlords. Never- 
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theless the All-India Peasant Union has become a mam- 
moth organization for combating the rotten system of 
landlordism by pressing the immediate demands of the 
peasants in different areas and the ultimate aims of the 
anti-imperialist movement in India. 

In my next letter I shall tell you how this no-rent 
mentality arose among the peasantry in India, and how 
it has led to the formation of a mass peasant movement 
which threatens the stability and the security of the 
present land system as a whole. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



VI 
THE PEASANT HITS BACK 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . the Blue Book and the " square deal " method seems to 
work as well on the other side of the globe as here ? . . . / am 
genuinely surprised though that whitewashing is already being 
understood for what it is by the Indian people. Here in England 
we are more easily taken in by such evasions. It is not uncommon 
for a Commission here to sit for twenty years and to have its 
findings ignored when they finally see the fog of day . . . 

But what of the peasant movement you refer to ? 

Tours, 

TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : I have shown you how false is the familiar 
English expert's picture of the Indian peasant as a gaunt 
and patient ploughman, ploughing the land placidly 
with an ancient plough and fine bullocks. Of recent 
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years this kind of snapshot is accompanied by captions 
which concede this to truth (it would be mad not to con- 
cede something to truth after the findings of two Com- 
missions) that the peasant's forehead is wrinkled because 
he remains rather anxious on account of the uncertainties 
of weather and water, the prospects of drought, crop 
failures, and the toll that disease takes among his family 
and flock. But essentially he is made out to be a con- 
tented slow creature bowing his head beneath a merciless 
sky, who has gone on though dynasties passed and still 
persists. It would, of course, be too much to expect 
these publicists to paint him as the bleeding and wounded 
hero of a long war .who is fighting back to-day with a 
vigour and a tenacity born of the most desperate misery, 
and a new faith inspired by the successful struggles of the 
peasants in the neighbouring countries, Russia and China. 

It is true that for long centuries in the self-sufficing and 
self-governing communal village life of India, the peasant 
tended to take things as they were, though it is incon- 
ceivable that the four-thousand-year old tradition could 
have persisted without some struggle for change among 
the various peasant families within it. But, on the whole, 
it is certain that, for all the movement within, the outer 
form of village society remained the same till the coming 
of the British to India. Religion, which was as much a 
spiritual discipline as the primitive cast of the social 
organism of feudal society, tended towards conservatism, 
and made life seem like a brief spell governed by the 
immutable decree of Fate which no human agency 
could alter. 

Already, however, in the sixteenth century, we hear 
the voice of the peasant in history. For the new land 
survey conducted by Todar Mai at the suggestion of 
Akbar, the Great Mogul, was an attempt to regularize 
and fix the revenue collected by the Governors of various 
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provinces, and to stop illegal exactions against which the 
village were clamouring. 

But, as in the Europe of those times, it was not the 
peasant who was in the foreground of the picture, but 
the splendrous King, be he Louis XIV or the Emperor 
Shah Jehan, the builder of the Taj Mahal, or Charles II. 
Famines may wipe out the populations of whole provinces, 
and drought render men homeless, but these monarchs 
built ever new palaces and lived in luxury with money 
wrung from the sweat of the poor. 

The religious-nationalist revolts of the Sikhs and the 
Mahrattas in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were, however, not merely protests against religious 
persecutions, but sprang from the refusal to pay special 
taxes : and the backbone of these movements seems to 
have been increasingly drawn from the peasantry of 
Northern, Central and Western India, considering that 
they were most intense in the dry seasons. 

In 1669 the Jat peasants of Mathura, a place very nsar 
the Mogul capital, rose in revolt. They were ruthlessly 
suppressed, but they continued their struggle for thirty 
years. 

There were other poor people's risings, that of the 
Satnamis in Northern India for instance. A Mogul 
nobleman describes these rebels, from the standpoint of 
his exaltedness, as " a gang of bloody miserable rebels, 
goldsmiths, carpenters, sweepers, tanners and other 
ignoble persons ". 

The classic method of the early peasant struggles (a 
method which still survived in many parts of India) was 
to go out in times of great scarcity and loot the rich in 
the towns. Warren Hastings wrote that the whole of 
Bengal, even Calcutta, was subject to these raids because 
of the oppression of the people under the officials of 
the John Company, so that the Company had to send 
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twelve battalions to enforce the collection of land-revenue. 
And as late as 1778 one outlying district was so out of 
hand that it neither paid revenue nor acknowledged the 
authority of the Company. 

An army of 100,000 Santhal peasants marched down 
from the hills towards Calcutta in 1855 as a protest 
against oppression and were mown down by the British 
army with such violence that even " after a lapse of 
thirteen years, the officers who reduced the Santhals can 
hardly be brought to dwell minutely on the operation ". 

Such terrorism by authority has, however, never in 
history kept the people at bay if the root causes of unrest 
are not removed. As I have told you in my last letter 
the British conquest caused the most terrible upheaval 
in the life of the peasantry from which they had ever 
suffered. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
though the so-called Indian "Mutiny" of 1857 was 
really the last bid of the Indian chiefs, princes, and other 
feudal elements to throw out the English, it soon gathered 
to itself the up-surge of the downtrodden peasantry and 
united various elements in the country against the 
rapacious foreigner. 

This kind of violent and sporadic outburst against 
those who extracted the last cowrie-shell from them, 
characterized the early peasant struggles in the south of 
India, in the north, in fact wherever the British went 
and imposed their legalized robbery through the new 
land system. And even until 1920-1 these risings were 
fairly common ; gestures of despair which ended with 
grape-shot and drove discontent deeper into the sinews 
of each generation. 

But towards the end of the last century with the 
emergence of the Indian National Congress, a more 
organized form of struggle began to be waged with 
certain defined aims and methods. 
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For instance, in 1896 Bal Gangedhar Tilak organized 
a no-tax campaign among the peasants in the Deccan. 
And, after the war, Mahatma Gandhi, who had just 
returned to India from South Africa, where he had carried 
on experiments in a new kind of struggle which resorted 
to a strictly disciplined non-violent non-co-operation 
with authority on a chosen and specific issue, led no-rent 
campaigns in Gujual and in Bihar. 

The war of 1914-18 was really a great turning-point 
in the life of the Indian peasant. For though it didn't 
happen in India it happened to India, inasmuch as 
India began to feel the full impact of all the currents that 
were sweeping the world, became more completely a part 
of it, and was bled white in the process. Apart from the 
free gift of 100 million pounds to the war effort and 
40 million pounds' worth of food-stuff to help to feed 
Britain, supplies of raw materials such as iron ore, rubber, 
tin and petrol, and another 20 million pounds cash, the 
Indian peasants, the mainstay of the army, responded in 
large numbers to the renewed calls for recruits. 

The mental horizon of the troops expanded greatly 
through participation in the war in far-off countries. 
The suffering they endured made them more politically 
conscious than they had ever been before. This was 
intensified by the incidence of economic difficulties after 
the armed conflict came to an end. The prices of food 
and clothing had risen, the monsoon had been erratic 
and people at home had been exposed to grevious hard- 
ships. Later on prices became favourable to the peasants 
for a while. Seeing the tillers eat a little more than they 
thought good for them, the landlords, who, as I have 
told you, had the right to raise the rent by an anna in 
the rupee, began to evict tenants and farm out the land 
at higher rents. They also increased illegal exactions. 
The peasants resorted to the moneylender to meet these 
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demands. Those few who could do so survived, but 
large numbers were evicted. Out of about 40 million 
or so chronically unemployed in India, the biggest pro- 
portion, about 33 million, were agricultural labourers. 
And, unlike the unemployed in Europe, no unemployment 
pay, no out-relief, no health insurance or social insurance 
of any kind. 

About 1918 a man called Ram Chandra, who had 
served in Mesopotamia and been to South Africa, began 
to organize the peasants in Oudh into Peasant Unions 
on the basis of various demands such as restriction of 
evictions, restriction of forced labour, abolition of fines 
and illegal exactions. The peasants had to take a vow 
that they would remain peaceful, that they would not 
pay illegal exactions, that they would not acquiesce in 
forced labour, that they would not pay Nazrana (illegal 
dues) even if refusal meant eviction, that they would not 
accept the land of any tenant who had been evicted, 
that they would not rest till the eviction laws had been 
repealed. 

Starting from Partapgarh, the movement spread to 
other districts, like Farzabad and Rai Barelli. The 
whole of this agitation was free from Hindu-Muslim bias, 
because all the peasants who joined it were uniformly 
suffering from landlordism. 

Of course, the Government and the landlords were 
perturbed at this awakening among the peasants and 
began to disrupt the unions by the well-worn methods of 
intrigue and agent-provocateurs. On January 7, 1921, the 
police opened fire on a crowd of peasants at Munshigang 
in Rai Barelli. This terror quelled the agitation in that 
area, but the movement had already spread to other 
parts of Oudh. And the Peasant Unions forced the 
Government to reconsider rent-revenue legislation. Evic- 
tions by notice were stopped, and a new law was promul- 
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gated granting tenure for life to the peasants. The 
reason for this climb down on the part of the bureaucracy 
was its fear that the peasants would be affected by 
Gandhi's non-co-operation movement which was at its 
height at this time. The main grievance of the peasants 
had been large-scale eviction. As soon as this was con- 
ceded, they tended to become complacent. At this stage 
Mahatma Gandhi had 'just withdrawn the non-co- 
operation movement because of the outbreak of violence 
on the part of his followers. This disrupted the peasant 
movement to some extent, for the unions were already 
intimately bound up with the national-liberation move- 
ment. But the bonds between Congress and the peasants 
were being strengthened all the time by the rural recon- 
struction schemes fostered by Gandhi, by his campaign 
against untouchability, and by his propaganda for hand- 
spinning and other cottage industries to relieve distress 
during the idle seasons. 

Later in 1921, however, the Peasant Unions in several 
districts of the United Provinces revived through the 
pressure of the landlords who were exacting more than 
they were entitled to in rent. 

The usual method of the peasants was to gather in 
large numbers wherever a peasant was apprehended. 
And by the mere demonstrations of their united will and 
collective strength they generally succeeded in securing 
the release of the afflicted person. At various places, 
however, there were clashes between the peasants and 
the landlords' agents who were backed by the forces of 
law and order. 

For a period there was a kind of silent war of attrition 
between the peasants and the Government, during which 
the awareness of the men was increased through the 
spread of Congress influence among the masses. 

In 1931 the world economic crisis spread to India and 
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hit the Indian peasantry very badly. Millions of those 
who were already on the verge of bankruptcy were 
absolutely ruined. Everything around them, the earth, 
the sky and the water remained the same, but something 
somewhere had happened, some new fate had intervened, 
which had destroyed all hope, but which no one seemed 
to know anything about. What was this Nemesis, this 
invisible destiny which was playing havoc with their 
lives ? they asked themselves. 

This question was answered by the Indian National 
Congress, which started a no-rent campaign in 1932. 

The struggle became widespread in certain badly 
affected areas all over India, specially in the United 
Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and the Punjab. 

The Government carried out large-scale repression, 
confiscating land, seizing and auctioning houses, cattle, 
and farm implements, forbidding peasants to reap crops, 
all to the tune of the policeman's bamboo stave, trying 
to wear down the resistance of the peasantry. 

But even after the national movement had been tem- 
porarily paralysed by wholesale arrests and breaking-up 
of the Congress organization, the peasant struggles con- 
tinued in various parts of the country on the basis of 
certain immediate demands. For whatever the senti- 
ment of liberty may mean to the middle classes of India, 
to the peasant it means the radical alteration of conditions 
under which he has to give up, on an average, more than 
80 per cent, of his income from cultivation as the price 
for the use of the land, and who is always in the grip 
of the landlord, the moneylender and the revenue official, 
until he is finally released by death. 

The intelligentsia began to recognize this fact more 
and more as the social and political ideas of the Russian 
Revolution got hold of the masses. Therefore, trade 
unionism and the brotherhood of the peasantry was 
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encouraged, until, with the specific purpose of furthering 
the concrete demands of the men in the fields, as well as 
to intensify their general awareness of the anti-imperialist 
struggle, the local Peasant Unions were merged into the 
All-India Kisan Sabha in 1936. By 1939 this mammoth 
Peasant League had reached a membership of more 
than three-quarters of a million organized peasants. 

As you will realize, the only hope of salvation for the 
Indian peasantry lies in sweeping away the whole system 
of private ownership which penalizes honest labour and 
puts a premium on idleness. Therefore, they seek 
ultimately to transform the present land and revenue 
system of India, to abolish landlordism, and to cancel 
all outstanding debts. Since, however, this aim cannot 
be realized without the overthrow of imperialism, they 
are pledged to work for the Congress demand of freedom 
and democracy, as well as for the attainment of certain 
concessions within the present framework of society. 
The struggle to redress local grievances, the concentration 
upon concrete issues, gives them the opportunity to knit 
the individual unions together and prepare them for the 
larger national anti-imperialist struggle. 

The method of the partial struggles is very simple. 
For example, if the Government increases land revenue 
in a particular district, the local Peasant Union organizes 
a procession of the aggrieved peasants to march peace- 
fully to present a petition to the head of the district. 
More often than not the police applies the order 146* and 
bans the procession. The peasants disobey the order 
and march towards the " civil lines " where the head of 
the district may be residing, shouting slogans and singing 
songs of the struggle. The police beat them up in order 
to disperse them. As the marchers refuse to scatter and 
lie down peacefully, refusing to move, they are beaten 
till blood flows and they collapse. Then the police 
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arrest the men and take them away to the lock-up. 
The men refuse to be bailed out. The Peasant Union 
sends fresh batches of men every day to offer non- violent 
resistance. Such a popular campaign may go on for 
months until the grievances of the petitioners become 
publicized and then the Government generally moves 
to consider the case and make concessions. The peasants 
are steeled through such battles and learn that in union 
is strength. 

During the last few years these peasant struggles have 
gained in force all over the country. Gigantic demon- 
strations, meetings, conferences, marches, as well as week- 
end schools, newspapers, leaflets and songs have carried 
the message of the men of the fields to other men of the 
fields and to the various sections of the population. 

So that the peasants arc awakening to a consciousness 
of their position as a class. They are recognizing the 
enemies they are fighting against, and they are learning 
the means for the removal of their poverty and exploita- 
tion. They know that given the necessary cohesion they 
can force the Government, the ultimate landlord, the 
various other landlords and the moneylender, to concede 
them some of the fruits of their labour. They know that 
in common with other members of the anti-imperialist 
movement, they have to attain complete national indepen- 
dence and a democratic state of the Indian people. And 
they know that on this basis they have to build up the 
forces for an ultimate agrarian revolution . . . 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 
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VII 
THE UPROOTED 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . Until now I have always felt that the Indian peasant 
was too fatalistic to fight. The Chinese, I felt, would fight ; 
but your letter makes me realize the long and militant stand taken 
by your oppressed peasantry . . . 

Now what about our comrades of the working-class movement 
in India ? . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWN. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i 

DEAR TOM : At last I come to your questions about 
your fellow- workers in India. I couldn't have told you 
much about them if I hadn't first dealt with the peasants, 
because the industrial workers of India are mostly re- 
cruited from among those evicted tenants and unem- 
ployed field workers who roam the roads of India in 
search of jobs when they have been uprooted from the 
land by the inexorable pressure of their three oppressors : 
the Sarkar, the landlord and the moneylender. 

How does it all come about ? 

Let me tell you the story of a typical coolie as I told 
you the tale of the average peasant. Tinkori was a 
tenant on the estate of the big landlord Sir Ganga Singh, 
in Partapgarb District in the United Provinces, Northern 
India. Tinkori's father and his father's father had been 
virtual serfs on the three acres they tilled on the estate, 
but the present landlord's ancestors tempered their stern 
demands with a show of paternal regard for the tenants. 
When Sir Ganga Singh took charge, however, he began 
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to re-allot the land to new tenants who were willing to 
pay him higher rents or bribes. The landlord has been 
complaining that he is being ruined by the new laws 
passed by the Congress Government recognizing the 
peasant's right to a seven-year tenure or occupancy of 
the land. Poor, persecuted landlord ! So he has been 
taking it out of those tenants whom he suspects of Con- 
gress sympathies. Tinkori was known to have gone to 
a peasant gathering with some other villagers who had 
been evicted because they complained of a recent re- 
allotment by which the landlord put them on stony and 
sandy land. Therefore, Tinkori was in for it. 

The usual practice on the estate was for the landlord 
to buy all the grain the tenants had to spare after meeting 
other obligations, at his own price. These prices had 
been falling steeply for years, but as the landlord did 
not allow any tenant to sell grain in the market town, 
or charged them a fee for this privilege if he did allow 
them, Tinkori had been accepting the prices paid by the 
estate. As the money he earned was not enough to buy 
seed, he had been in arrears of rent to the landlord. 
What's more, he had to borrow money from the office 
when his only son died of typhoid two years ago. Since 
he was in debt to the estate (and almost every tenant is 
indebted to the estate), he had not been allowed to sell 
his grain at all. The landlord had been appropriating 
what Tinkori produced, while remitting what he chose 
of the interest on the debt . . . 

One day soon after Tinkori came back from the peasant 
meeting, he was called to the office and asked to explain 
his conduct. Tinkori's heart had been fired with the 
words of the peasant leaders. He protested. Without 
further ado he was evicted and his land was given to a 
favourite of the accountant. So Tinkori had nothing for 
it but to quit. 
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Under cover of dark he put his bundle of household 
goods on his head and, with his wife, Toti, and his 
daughter, Chandi, walked out of the village along the 
main road, towards the mill-town of Cawnpore where 
other evicted tenants from his village were said to have 
gone. The family rested during the hottest part of the 
day among the other stragglers, who had also been forced 
out by the nation-wide economic blight, and then resumed 
their trek in the cool of the night. 

A melancholy journey they had of it, for they were 
bereft of everything, fields, crops, stock. As they 
trudged along, every happy chirping sparrow reminded 
them of their own misery. Why, all nature seemed to 
be free of care and worry, from the limitless fields to the 
blazing sky. Only the homeless men were suffering 
from anxiety and fear. Still, the family had a vague 
hope that a job might come Tinkori's way. 

At last one evening they could see the chimneys of the 
Cawnpore mills discharging clouds of smoke. The family 
crossed the footbridge on the Ganges and entered the 
outskirts of the town where large numbers of straw huts 
and clay caves stood like rubbish heaps or piles of manure. 

Though it was not the lure of the proverbial golden 
pavements of the city which had brought them to Cawn- 
pore but the urge to seek a livelihood, Tinkori and his 
family were confused at the crowds of human beings who 
sat or lay like dead dogs on the half-finished thorough- 
fares. At first they thought that a sun-eclipse fair or 
something like that was on. But the lack of jollity on 
the faces of the populace soon dispelled the illusion. No, 
the weary, listless tramps who lay with all their household 
goods about them were only the advance guard of the 
new poor who had been pouring into Cawnpore. Some 
of them had got jobs and had actually been able to rent 
dwellings in the straw and clay hut colony established 
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by astute city merchants under the grandiose title of 
Luxmipur. But even though the rents charged in Luxmi- 
pur were exorbitant there were not enough caves to go 
round, and part of the labouring community lived and 
moved and had its being in the dust and mire of the 
roadside. 

Tinkori and family settled down on a small clearing 
by a ditch among the heaps of humanity who had pre- 
ceded them there from the four corners of the land. 
They washed in a ditch and supped on the stale bread 
which Toti had brought for the journey. After that 
Tinkori began to make tentative inquiries among the 
coolies about the possibilities of work in Cawnpore, while 
his wife and daughter lay down to sleep. 

The coolies were suspicious of the newcomer at first. 
Later, however, Tinkori met a man, an ex-coolie who had 
given up honest work for the more lucrative profession 
of go-between, the agent of the foreman. The tout 
revealed that there were some vacancies in the Horsman 
textile mills, but that there was no chance of a job for 
Tinkori unless he was willing to pay a commission to the 
foreman. 

Tinkori was grateful enough at the prospect of a job. 
He agreed to pay a commission and slept peacefully 
that night. 

At dawn when the factory whistles shrieked their sum- 
mons to the workers, Tinkori, Toti and Chandi made 
their way to the Horsman mills under the guidance of 
the foreman's agent. 

Other agents had also brought contingents of unem- 
ployed men, however, and it took some time before the 
foreman, an Englishman, could interview Tinkori. But 
when at last Tinkori came face to face with the Sahib, 
no time was lost over bargaining or inquiries. One 
pound two and six per month was all that the foreman 
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could offer to Tinkori and his wife, ten shillings to Chandi. 
And he demanded an immediate yes or no by pointing 
to the other applicants around. Tinkori had nothing for 
it but to take the job, so desperately did he want some 
stability in the precarious and strange surroundings in 
which he found himself after having been pushed by 
hard necessity into the city. Whereupon the foreman 
Sahib was generosity itself: he offered to advance him 
a loan of one-third of the month's pay at ten per cent. 
And just to help Tinkori and family lest they should feel 
upset or lonely, he offered to set them to work that very 
morning . . . 

Now how does Tinkori fit into this machine world ? 

It is his job to stand and comb the cotton fibre as it 
proceeds from one stage to another. In the close, smelly 
shed where other coolies stand doing the same job, little 
pieces of fluff are flying about. They settle on the sweat- 
ing faces of Tinkori and the other men and sting like 
needles ; they get into their noses, mouths, wind-pipes 
and lungs ; they are like millions of microbes which 
will settle into their systems before long. After the first 
few coughs, however, Tinkori got used to the machine 
itself. The child of the open air and the fields didn't 
like a stationary position, performing a movement which 
seemed to him meaningless, and there is a bored look 
in his eyes. 

This is not because he is " lazy ", " inefficient " and 
" unsettled ". No, he is fairly quick at learning to manip- 
ulate the comb and would like to know a little more 
about the machine. He has got the shrewdness of the 
peasant about him and is very handy and inventive. 
But the interest on the loan which he took from the 
jobber is already weighing heavily on his mind, besides 
which he has not yet found a clay cave or a straw hut 
which he could call home. And after a few days he 
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learnt that Toti is not getting on too well with the foreman 
in the preparing room because of a row over his daughter, 
Chandi, fainting through the heat on the first day, and 
because the forewoman demands a separate fee for the 
privilege, what privilege, is not quite certain but all 
these fees are payable for the privilege which this expro- 
priated peasant family enjoys of being part of the great 
industrial army of five million odd workers which helps 
to swell the profits on British money invested in India. 

Although the estimated number of men employed in 
the industries is put at 5 millions, the average of those 
daily employed works out at about 3^ millions. Of 
these a million and a half are in the textile, steel, jute, 
and other industries ; about three-quarters of a million 
are in railway and loco shops ; a million on tea and 
coffee plantations ; and a million in mines and quarries. 

Almost all these men and women are expropriated 
peasants like Tinkori, who have been driven by debt and 
destitution from the villages, and handicraftsmen rendered 
obsolete by the influx of cheap machine-made goods. 
And all of them drift into the towns, into the melting 
pot of competition in the already overcrowded labour 
market, and are churned up in the process. 

At one time most of them used to go back to the villages 
after making a little cash because they were peasants at 
heart, and some still work in seasonal industries. But 
in recent years there has been nothing in the villages to 
go back to, while the roadside in the towns at least offers 
opportunities for the food of beggary. 

As in the case of Tinkori, most of those who get jobs 
succeed in doing so because they agree to bribe the 
foreman, or jobber, as he is called ; the rest are merely 
turned away. The simple, docile, penniless wretches 
submit because, as one of them once said, " a bribe is 
a question of self-preservation ", in a world teeming with 
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competitors. Even later, when the worker has been 
placed on a permanent footing, he is dependent on the 
jobber for leave, promotion and transfer from one job 
to another. So he enters the vicious circle of debt 
slavery from which he can hardly escape. For the aver- 
age wage in industry being from eightpence a day 
(though the average for skilled men is two shillings), 
and every privilege or article in the factory or outside 
costing him something, he is always pinching and scraping 
and never quite solvent even though he may go without 
the food and clothing he needs. And, between the jobber 
who sucks his blood in the factory, the grain dealer who 
is ready to make an extra profit of an anna per rupee 
by allowing the credit to run on for a month, which is 
a great accommodation but amounts to paying ruinous 
interest, and the Pathan moneylender who stands like a 
Colossus outside every factory on pay-day, the worker is 
a perpetual debt slave who goes on paying interest, in 
some cases a hundred per cent, more than the capital 
he borrowed. Recruiting of plantation labour is done 
through special agents and contractors who often lure 
the men with false promises into pledging themselves 
for many years to a service which was at one time literal, 
and is now, virtual slavery. 

As a knowledge of the actual conditions under which 
these industrial labourers live and work is important to 
any understanding of the problem of modern India, I 
shall deal further with this question in my next letter. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 
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VIII 
A TREASURE CHEST AND A RUBBISH DUMP 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . So your peasant walked out of the agricultural frying-pan 
into the industrial fire ? A ghastly story, that is only too 
familiar to those of us who know the means of production are 
organized solely for the profit of the few . . . 

I knew industries existed in India, a halting and youthful 
movement, but still there and capable of growing. Tet nothing 
even is said about it in England. It takes the hundreds of 
millions of peasants a long time to burst into the press here, the 
industrial workers here having barely done so yet. Or does the 
silence on this question mean that there is little industry in 
India? . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWN. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : I am sorry I missed out information about 
the size and potentials of industry in India from my last 
letter, since no consideration of the conditions under 
which the workers live can be complete without knowing 
the kind of edifice they work in. I shall, therefore, give 
you a few details about industrial development before I 
describe the lot of the Indian working class. 

Although it is vaguely said that India is one of the 
eight first-class industrial countries of the world, actually 
it comes very far down the scale if you reckon that only 
2 per cent, of the entire population of the country is 
employed in industry. 

You see, the industrial development of India has been 
neglected and discriminated against by the British ever 
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since the time of the East India Company. I have told 
you that the chief aim of the British capitalists was, 
always to obtain easy profits. So they began by destroy-, 
ing Indian industries and building up their own. But 
when the workers at home began, in the early nineteenth, 
century, to demand higher wages and better conditions, 
a small part of British capital began to be invested in 
India. In this way it could be nearer the source of raw 
materials which had previously been taken home to be 
manufactured ; it could be nearer the supply of cheap 
labour which was pouring out of the villages ; and it 
could be nearer the market for the finished goods. There 
was no question of humanity or justice for the coolies 
whom the shareholders never saw. The profits ran high 
and the investments seemed highly justified. And there 
was a margin left over from those prodigal gains even 
to give the workers at home a higher wage and keep 
the impending revolution at bay. 

Only, they forgot that you cannot condemn millions 
of human beings to hardship and privation in one part 
of the world without affecting the conditions of men in 
another part of the world. Thus not only did one part 
of British capital begin to cut the throat of the other, 
but the horrible conditions in Indian factories began to 
be a bar to the improvement of the workers! lot in. 
England. 

Also, the profiteers were too blind to see that the gain 
drawn from the sweat of underpaid labour brings its 
own retribution in social disharmony and imperilled 
peace between the nations. But, of course, when they 
realized that the rising Indian middle class was demanding 
a share in the building of industry, the British began, 
deliberately, to soft-pedal industrial development in India. 

It is true that in recent years there has been some 
increase in industrial development, but this has been. 
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achieved through the pressure of world events rather 
than the goodwill of the British ruling class. For instance, 
through the need to supply rolling stock for the Middle 
East campaign in the last war, the Government was 
persuaded to subsidize the Tata steel works. As yet, 
however, this and other firms only supply less than half 
of India's requirements. And, anyhow, the bulk of the 
capital invested in the firm is British now. 

Indian interests have been establishing themselves in 
the cotton and jute industries to some extent ; they have 
also made headway in sugar, cement, soap, and match 
industries. And, after a great deal of agitation, the 
Government did, indeed, concede the principle that 
industrial ventures should be helped by the State. Since 
1922 it began to protect them to some extent and opened 
research institutes, technical schools, model factories, and 
the rest. Some progress was made. Unfortunately, 
however, the question of State aid depends on available 
finance. As 67 per cent, of the country's revenue is 
spent on the army, " home charges " and the interest 
on the national debt, it is not difficult to understand why 
nothing is left over to subsidize industry. It is hardly 
likely that any more money can be raised from an already 
highly taxed peasantry. The only hope is to tap what 
is left of the hoarded gold after the last ten years' export 
of this metal to Britain, and to borrow it for industrial 
enterprise. 

But not all this money can make India into a great 
source of wealth and happiness for its people without 
some kind of industrial planning. For it is only by 
evolving a mature, rational plan for the co-ordination of 
the industries of India, in relation to all the needs and 
interests of the country, that one can cut out the anarchy 
inevitable to large-scale production in a backward 
.country or even an advanced country. 
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If you consider for one moment, then, that India is 
one of the richest countries in the world in natural 
resources and that its needs are great, you will realize 
how tragic it is for it to be left as a dumping ground 
for other countries while its people scour the land looking 
for jobs in industries which do not exist. Of grain, 
cotton, jute, sugar-cane, tea, coffee, oil-seeds, it produces 
an abundance, because of the varied resources of its 
immense plains, hills and forests. It has certain known 
potential reserves of high-grade iron ore, bauxite, man- 
ganese, chromite and other ores, and hitherto untapped 
deposits of copper, zinc, lead, etc. It has tremendous 
potentialities for the harnessing of hydro-electric power 
from its many rivers, which would make up for its limited 
supplies of coal. Almost all these resources have been 
comparatively neglected. For instance, though the 
potential iron ore reserves are three thousand million 
tons, the output of steel was not even a million tons a 
year before the war, about one-thirteenth of British 
production. . . . 

A planned industry can, however, only be evolved 
under socialism. The first step towards that is the 
freedom of India, which would ultimately make for the 
release of all those forces working for a classless society. 
Without that the country is doomed to go through all 
the horrors of the characteristically British brand of 
haphazard, slow, individualistic, competitive capitalism 
already evident in Indian industry ; without that it will 
be crippled at every stage by British discrimination 
against Indian interests through the domination of 
monopoly, and by British control of banking, currency, 
shipping and legislation ; without that it will remain 
what it is to-day, a peculiar combination of finance- 
capitalism, with the consolidation of money and power 
into a comparatively few hands, and mediaeval feudalism. 
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based on the most intense exploitation of the people of 
India. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 

P.S. The question of industrial development in India 
has come up for discussion with increased urgency since 
the war began to envelop the Eastern hemisphere and 
became a real world war. For, whereas in the first two 
years of the war, in spite of the loud complaints of 
Indian industrialists, the British Government had strictly 
maintained a view of restricted development of industry 
in India, the campaigns in the Middle East, and more 
than that, the entry of America into the war as an active 
belligerent since Japan began its Far-Eastern landslide 
campaigns, made India the key to the whole of Allied 
strategy in the East. 

The United States technical mission, known as the 
Grady Mission, appointed in March 1942, to study how 
production could be developed with American aid, has 
revealed that India's production is far short of the 
maximum effort needed to cope with the grave situation 
confronting the Allied cause in the East. This was 
because, in spite of complacent assurances to the con- 
trary, all pleas for expansion had been thwarted : not 
an internal combustion engine was manufactured in 
India in the first two years, not a tank or a tractor ; not 
a ship or a motor-car was manufactured, though shells, 
cartridges and other small-scale ammunition began to 
be manufactured on a larger scale in the Government 
Ordnance factories, and it is reported that one aeroplane 
flew out every three months from a factory somewhere 
in Northern India, though it must have been assembled 
there, for actually there is no aero-engine industry in 
India. We are told vaguely that the recommendations 
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of the Chatfield Commission, the Alexander Roger 
Mission sent out by the Ministry 7 of Supply from Britain, 
and the projects recommended by the Eastern Group 
Supply Council will come to full fruition in the near 
future. But, as I have told you before, missions and 
commissions seem to be a familiar way of biding 
time. 

Meanwhile, the real attitude towards production of 
the British Government in India is laid bare in the New 
Delhi reactions to the Grady report. The Government 
of India turned down the Grady suggestion for the crea- 
tion of something in the nature of a war cabinet in India 
to help the war effort, because it did not believe in 
blindly transplanting administrative models from one 
country to another. But not only is it alleged that 
" high-powered control on the American model " would 
be impossible to introduce into India, but the recom- 
mendation for much more drastic rationalization of 
industry is considered to be fraught with difficulties. 
Some kind of piecemeal control, such as the rearrangement 
of machinery and plant to give better production, is all 
that is envisaged. And in the crisis year of the world 
battle when the demands of the various theatres should 
be coinciding with a peak effort in production it is 
declared that the problem is still under examination ! . . . 

If a National government is formed in India it would 
certainly give the greatest stimulus to the industrialization 
of India. Apart from the subsidies it 
the important industries, it would imme 
to utilize the vast unemployed of India 
pouring in from Burma and Eastern Be 
small-scale industries. There is 
the nucleus of a cottage industries mo 
well develop into something like the 
tives formed in China during the last fflivZeins to. provide 
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a livelihood to refugees by forming producers' co- 
operatives for manufacturing all kinds of goods, from 
war material to pots and pans and shoes. We would 
evolve a plan for collective marketing of these goods as 
the Chinese have done, and adapt the Indusco idea to 
our own needs so as to lay the foundation of industrial 
democracy now . . . 



IX 
IS THIS A HUMAN BEING? 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . I can see now how India is at once a treasure chest and 
a rubbish dump, and the " natives " (nice imperial word that] 
suffer both from the robbery and the dumping. But in a closely 
knit economic unit such as the modern world, a huge sub-con- 
tinent cannot be in a state of hopeless chaos without a disaster 
overwhelming the rest of the world. We in England cannot, in 
our own interests, allow so much of the world's natural resources 
and so many producers of real wealth, to remain mostly unused 
and for alien purposes exploited when they are used. . . . 

Surely our rulers, the masters of India, are not ignorant of 
what has happened to India ? I should like to hear more of this 
from you, in order to know definitely whether these people are 
ignorant or just heedless of the misery they have caused. . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : Just as a Royal Commission has been to 
India to inquire into the state of the peasantry, and to 
gain time, so a Royal Commission has visited India to 
report on the conditions of the workers. The report of 
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the Royal Commission on labour, familiarly known, after 
its chairman, as the Whitley Report, is one of the most 
damning indictments of British rule in India. For it 
reveals that the condition of the industrial workers in 
India are about the worst in the world, except in the 
West Indies and Africa. 

Said a witness before this Commission : " Although I 
have witnessed a good deal of poverty in my walk through 
life in many countries, and although I have read a great 
deal about poverty ... I did not realize its poignancy 
and its utter wretchedness until I came to inspect the 
so-called houses of the poorer classes of Bombay . . . See 
the labourer in his home amongst his family, and one 
instinctively asks oneself : Is this a human being or am 
I conjuring up some imaginary creature without a soul 
from the underworld ? " 

What is true of Bombay is also true of other industrial 
towns like Calcutta, Madras, Cawnpore, etc. Generally 
anything from two to six families of workers are known 
to be living, sleeping, cooking their food, eating and 
breeding in tenement rooms, ten feet by ten, with no 
chimneys to emit the smoke of smouldering hearthfires, 
with no windows to let in the sun or air, and hardly high 
enough to allow of a person standing up ; dark, dingy 
hovels, not far removed from the filth of the common 
latrine by the doorway and the open drains, choked with 
rotting garbage and festering, stinking rubbish. There 
is often only one water tap for sixteen or more tenements, 
and sometimes one or two for about 200 families. 

The highest wage for the skilled workers in the textile 
mills of India works out at about two shillings and for the 
other workers at eightpence a day. But these skilled 
men, who are better off than the mass of the peasantry, 
subsist only on the level of famine rations and below the 
rations given to prisoners in Indian jails. 
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If the cohditions of workers in the advanced textile 
mills of India, which absorb about 50 per cent, of the 
total workers in industry, are so bad, if there is such over- 
crowding, slow starvation, dirt and squalor in the big 
cities, you can imagine the conditions in mines, planta- 
tions and the small workshops and factories. 

Your miners of the Rhondda Valley, of Durham and 
Nottingham, for instance, would seem to be living under 
heavenly conditions compared to the men and women in 
the coalfields of India. " The British miner," said Mr. 
A. A. Purcell, M.P., who travelled to India for the T.U.C. 
in 1928, " gets as much for one working shift as ten Indian 
miners receive and yet from every coalfield in Britain 
there comes the cry for a living wage." The average 
wage in the Indian collieries is ninepence a day for a 
skilled worker, sixpence for unskilled workers, and five- 
pence or less for women. 

These emaciated, shrivelled men and women live 
huddled in the conglomerations of huts, pigsties and 
rabbit warrens, under the shadow of the towering 
chimneys of engine-rooms. At dawn they tread the 
broken roads, which are always covered with a thick 
coating of coal dust, and proceed towards the pits. Amid 
the dusty, vaporous haze of the morning they emerge 
into the treeless desert, these semi-naked men, ill-clad 
women. The miner goes down, often a mile under- 
ground before he can get to his working place. Having 
filled his tub, he brings it up to the pit mouth. But the 
manager's idea of a full tub is usually different from the 
miner's ; he likes it to be piled high like a pyramid, full 
to overflowing ; so he deducts a fine from the miner's 
modest sevenpence or ninepence a tubful. 

The hours of work in the mines have been limited, and 
recently the employment of women below ground pro- 
hibited. But the conditions in the mines are simply 
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terrible, and so inadequate are the wages, that the death 
toll (quite apart from mining accidents) due to epidemics 
of cholera and pneumonia in this industry is the highest 
in India. 

A bit of evidence about life on the tea plantations, 
chosen almost at random from the Whitley Report, 
might give you some idea about conditions on the tea 
estates in Assam : 

" At what age do they (the children) generally work ? " 
Sir Alexander Murray asked Mr. J. J. C. Watson, 
Manager of the Gandrapur tea estate. 

" Four, five, or six," was the answer. " We had forty- 
four children working yesterday." 

At one time the planters had the right of private arrest 
and labourers were kept in virtual serfdom for generations. 
The planter's rights were abolished after the agitation of 
1901, and later the system of indentured labour was 
stopped. But " abuses still flourished and much improper 
recruiting was done ". The planter's agents, known as 
Sardars, often entice men away from villages all over 
India with false promises of high wages and grants of 
land. 

Apart from the low wages (fourpence for men, three- 
pence for women, twopence for children) the Commission 
found " a system of agreements in the tea industry which 
standardized the wages, so that there is none of the 
attraction of higher wages to tempt the worker to transfer 
his service from one garden to another ". And it pointed 
out that " the men suffer from the absence of any organiza- 
tion on their side to counteract the powerful combination 
of their employers ". The employers, however, not only 
refuse to allow organization of plantation workers, but 
prevent outsiders from entering the plantations. " Trade 
unions lead to trouble," one of them declared to the 
Commission, " and for that reason I say that we ought 
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to keep our roads and exercise control over people who 
come in." 

The hours of labour are not defined, whether for men, 
women or children, and freedom of movement is restricted, 
as witness a coolie's evidence : " The Manager and the 
Chowkidar keep us back. We are kept here by the 
Chowkidar and sometimes beaten, and the Chowkidar 
goes round at night to see if we are there." 

A Factories Act was passed in 1937 which fixed a ten- 
hour working day and a fifty-four-hour week in industry, 
limited the working hours of children under twelve to 
five, and made provisions for the health and safety of 
workers. Since then conditions in the registered 
industries have certainly improved. But mostly the Act 
remains merely a profession of humanity and justice, 
because it is not too strictly enforced. Besides, it only 
affects a million and a half workers employed in the 
registered factories. A great many factories are not 
inspected at all, and if ever an erring employer is dis- 
covered he is let off lightly. 

Generally, it may be said that in every industry in 
India, not only do the Indian workers work twice as long 
as you and your fellow-workers in Britain and America, 
but conditions are at least a hundred times worse for the 
Indians, specially in the small workshops where the 
number of men employed at a time is seldom more than 
twenty. 

Let me quote to you the text of a contract pledging 
work in a carpet factory which supplies Kensington and 
Knightsbridge with rugs ! : 

I, Boota, son of Chakli, Chowkidar of Amritsar, owe 
Rupees 57 odd, of which half is Rs 28-8-0 which I have 
borrowed from Booty weaver in advance. I agree that my 
grandsons N and F should be handed over for the 
purpose of carpet weaving. N is to get Rs 9 per month 
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and F is to get Rs 7 per month. I will take the wages 
monthly. I will not break the agreement. If I break 
this agreement I will return all the money I have to the 
man who has lent it to me ! 

The Manager of the factory of which the aforesaid 
Master- weaver had contracted to employ the two children 
disclaimed all knowledge of such documents, and merely 
said : " I do not know what the Master- weaver does 
with these boys." But the Punjab Government admitted 
that the factory owners shelter themselves behind the 
Master-weavers in any restriction of hours, and the 
children continue working as before. 

A growing minor industry is one in which beedis, the 
indigenous cigarettes, are manufactured. Housed in 
ordinary dwellings in the narrow congested lanes of big 
cities, work goes on night and day, day and night, 
without any regard to the shift system ; the nimble 
fingers of men, women and children rolling the tobacco 
leaves and securing them with a twist of thread into a 
cone. A good worker generally produces a thousand 
beedis a day and gets paid fourpence to sixpence, less fines 
for any shortage in the bundles. And children under 
nine, working for ten to twelve hours a day, seem to be 
preferred in this industry of sweated labour, almost as if 
India were to-day practising the classic formula of 
English industry before the passing of the Factory Acts : 
" You must get them young : they learn the craft better 
when they are tender." 

Another industry of this kind is the stinking job of 
tanning raw hides. On the floors of the tanning sheds, 
covered with fly-infested debris from the toil of previous 
days, arrive new hides from the slaughter-houses. The 
men stand scraping the skins on slabs of wood. The 
filthy refuse of hair and decayed flesh lie about rotting in 
puddles of water while the workers bend and unbend 
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over the hides, exerting themselves till they become car- 
casses themselves, only not so useful as dead oxen because 
they are generally thrown on the scrapheap of unemploy- 
ment when there is no vitality left in them. There is 
the same story here of men and women working on 
shifts of twelve or more hours a day at the vats for nine 
to ten shillings a month. 

A large Indian labour force is composed of Lascars 
or seamen whom you have often seen and met in the 
East End. In ordinary times almost half the crews of 
British ships are Indian seamen. Their standard wage 
is twenty-five to thirty shillings a month, about a quarter 
of the wage earned by a British sailor. And there is 
frequent discrimination against them in British ports . . . 

From all this information you can guess the plight of 
the Indian workers. Like their peasant brothers they 
are underfed, ill-housed, and heavily burdened with debt, 
the average debt being equal to three months' wages or 
more, besides the interest on this debt at about 75 per 
cent. The standard of living of the coolies, ever paying 
the interest on their debt, and seldom hoping to pay off 
the principal, is thus of the lowest in the world. Add to 
this the horrors of unemployment on a scale unknown in 
Europe or America. 

As the average income of a worker has been computed 
at about threepence a day, you can imagine the lot of the 
weary, lice-eaten, ill-nourished millions, a prey to hunger, 
pestilence and cold, who seem to have discovered a new 
way of dying, outside the customs and conventions of the 
old days, away from their homes and their villages. 

Death comes to them in many shapes and forms. 
During the last thirty years cholera took a toll of about 
ii millions, influenza 14 millions, plague 12 millions, 
malaria 30 millions. The annual toll taken by prevent- 
able diseases is about 5 to 6 millions. 
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Death prefers infants and mothers in childbirth. It 
takes a hundred and sixty-four infants out of every 
thousand under one year, as against fifty-seven in Britain. 
And the ratio of maternal mortality is 24-5 in India to 
8-5 in America. 

As I have told you in a previous letter, it is no use 
saying, as some British apologists do, that human life is 
cheap in India because the growth of her population is 
outstripping the increase in the production of food, etc. 
For the increase in India's population is the lowest in the 
world since the British came to India. And, actually, 
we would have enough resources to support an even 
larger population if we could plan our agricultural and 
industrial systems. But, at the moment, diminishing 
nutrition is playing havoc with the lives of our people, so 
that a worker is continually losing efficiency and resistance 
to disease and is thus always a prey to any ill wind that 
blows his way. 

Some people suggest that the workers should be urged 
to drink more milk or to eat more nutritive food, full of 
vitamins and proteins. But as Sir John Megow, an 
ex-Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, said : 
*' Already many people cannot obtain enough rice and 
other bulky cheap food to satisfy their hunger. To 
suggest expensive foods to these people would be just as 
reasonable as the remark attributed to Queen Marie 
Antoinette, who, when told that the people of Paris were 
clamouring for bread, was said to have replied, ' If they 
have no bread, why don't they eat cake ? ' " 

Other well-intentioned folk appeal to the " protector 
of the poor ", the British Sarkar, to do something, or beg 
the new " father-mother ", the employer, to offer humane 
treatment to the coolies. But we can as little expect 
tenderness from the king of the jungle as hope for comfort 
from a reactionary State and its allies, the capitalists, 
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who control industry and sit pretty on their gains, while 
fresh enterprise is barred, unemployment continues, 
cheapening the price of labour and lowering the standard 
of living to still lower levels. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



X 

OUR "BACKWARD" BRETHREN 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . the facts that you quote in your letter are stupendous. 
And your quotations from the Whitley Report at least dispose ', 
once and for all, of any plea of ignorance on the part of India's 
exploiters . . . 

Tou spoke of the organizations of the capitalists against trade 
unionism. In earlier letters you have mentioned the highly 
successful non-co-operation campaigns and the peasant movement. 
Is there any trade unionism as we understand it in India ? 

Yours, 
TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : " What about trade unionism in India ? " 
Almost as soon as the conditions of factory industry 
began to prevail in India, strikes began to take place. 
For instance, there was a strike over wage rates in 1877 
at the Empress Mills in Nagpur. And during the eighties 
strikes became far more frequent. In 1884 the mill 
hands drew up a series of demands in Bombay under the 
leadership of a middle-class philanthropist. These were : 
a complete day of rest a week ; a recess for half an hour 
a day ; limitation of hours from six-thirty in the morning 
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to sunset ; payment of wages not later than the I5th of 
the month following that in which they were earned ; 
compensation for injuries and disablement. 

But there was no labour or trade union movement 
yet. There was often solidarity of the workers in the 
various strike actions that took place and a growing 
class consciousness. 

From 1905 to 1909 there was an increase of militancy 
parallel with the growth of the national movement. 
There was a strike in Bombay mills against an extension 
of hours, various strikes in railway shops, in the Govern- 
ment press at Calcutta and a six-day political mass 
strike against the six-year sentence on B. G. Tilak, the 
national leader. 

But though there was a great deal of militancy, no 
stable organization of workers came into being until the 
formation of the Madras Labour Union in 1918. In 
1910 a Workers' Welfare Association was formed by 
some philanthropists in Bombay with a view to presenting 
petitions to the Government on behalf of the workers and 
for arbitration between employers and workers. There 
were trade unions among the Anglo-Indian employees 
in Government and railway works, but this contributed 
nothing very much to the growth of trade unionism in 
India. 

It was really only after the first world war when the 
demands of the workers for better conditions became 
sharper and more widespread, that trade unions began 
to be formed. The social and politic 
Russian Revolution had caught h^ 
They did not know all that there wap to Wloiown 
the revolution, because of the riwa^ensorshijD , 
press in India, but the rough ide 

the Russian workers and peasaiitrtiid dj&oBsRei* the 
Czar and become their own Raj. 
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to create the belief and hope that the same could be done 
in India. Prices had risen during the war but there was 
no increase in wages. Profits had soared. The National 
movement was united as never before in the demand for 
self-government. And the masses began to stir. 

The first great strike in India began at the end of 1918 
and spread rapidly, and by January 1919 almost all the 
125,000 Bombay mill hands came out. During 1919 the 
strike movement reached tremendous heights. A million 
and a half workers were involved in the 200 strikes which 
occurred in the first six months of 1920. Hundreds of 
trade unions were formed in the chief industries through 
this struggle, though most of them were strike committees 
which had no staying power and were led by outsiders. 

In 1920, however, the Indian Trade Union Congress 
was founded, mainly to facilitate the representation of 
India at the International Labour Conference at Geneva. 
The delegates brought back news of the " Labour 
Charter " contained in the resolutions of the International 
Labour Office and certain basic demands of the Indian 
workers became known. 

The Factories Act followed in 1922, and has been called 
the main Labour Code of India. This established a ten- 
hour day with a rest interval of one hour after six hours' 
work. Night work for women was prohibited. The 
minimum working age for children was fixed at twelve, 
and their hours limited to six, though child workers in 
non-registered factories were still not covered. But the 
scope of this Act was widened by including all power 
factories employing not less than twelve persons. 

The Mines Act of 1923 prohibited the employment of 
children under thirteen, also excluded women from 
underground work, and an amendment in 1929 intro- 
duced twelve-hour shifts. 

All the trade unions in India had grown up in the teeth 
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of Government hostility. They were never illegal. 
Indeed an Act of 1926 conferred on registered trade 
unions a measure of protection against civil suits and 
prosecutions for criminal conspiracy. But, in spite of 
this, the struggle of the workers to organize has been 
marked by police oppression, intimidation, shooting, 
lockouts, and suppression of trade unions, and the use 
of criminal law to hinder and thwart any show of 
resistance. 

The mute and the exploited were, however, emerging 
under a militant leadership. So that by 1927, fifty-seven 
unions were affiliated to the Indian Trade Union Con- 
gress, comprising a total membership of more than 
150,000 workers. In 1928 the working class advanced 
by leaps and bounds : trade unions multiplied, member- 
ship grew and the strike movement spread all over India 
with Bombay emerging as the spearhead of the move- 
ment, through the great strike in the textile industry, 
when 150,000 workers struck for six months against 
rationalization and a seven-and-a-half-percent, wage cut 
and other demands. 

The Government passed a Public Safety Bill in Sep- 
tember 1928 " to curb " what it called " communist 
activity in India ", and in March 1929 it struck against 
the labour movement by arresting thirty-two leading 
Indian and English trade unionists on the charge of 
conspiring " to overthrow His Majesty the King- 
Emperor ". This trial, one of the most deliberate frame- 
ups against a rising labour movement, lasted three and a 
half years, during which the men were kept in prison, 
where one of them died. And it was only the sympathy 
of the working class and progressive movements of the 
world which secured the reduction of their heavy 
sentences. 

But authority had succeeded in weakening the working 
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class considerably for many years. The trade union 
movement split into factions in 1929. 

Hard upon this came the world slump of 1931 and 
dealt a blow at the very vitals of the movement. Wage 
rates were cut, thousands of workers were discharged. 
Strike action failed to restore the position, and the average 
number of strikes fell to 150 a year. 

About 1936, however, the workers' struggle began to 
regain the intensity of the pre-crisis years, and in 1938 
the trade union movement re-established its unity. 

During these ye^rs the Indian National Congress was 
making tremendous headway and actually came into 
power in nine provinces out of eleven through the elections 
of 1937 fought under the new Constitution. 

The trade union movement was strongly influenced by 
this advance of the national-liberation movement, and, 
side by side with strike action to secure higher wages, it 
developed the political consciousness of the workers on 
the basis of anti-imperialism. There were 379 strikes in 
1937, the highest number since 1921, affecting 647,000 
workers, the highest since 1920, and 45 per cent, of these 
strikes were successful. Almost a quarter-million workers 
struck in the Bengal jute strike and secured trade union 
recognition and other concessions. And the historic 
Cawnpore textile strike to implement the Congress 
Enquiry Committee's award won a resounding success 
after a five-and-a-half-months' struggle. The protest of 
the Bombay workers against the Industrial Disputes Bill 
which imposed conciliation machinery, with a four- 
months' delay on the right to strike, was a vigorous 
demonstration of the emergence of the class-conscious 
labour movement in India. 

Strike action has become the foremost weapon of this 
modern period, and the cohesion of the working class 
forces has been immeasurably increased. Not only have 
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the workers been fighting against wage cuts, against 
victimization of union officials and to enforce recognition 
of trade unions, but they have been making a conscious 
use of this weapon to fight for the restoration of civil 
liberties. And with these modes of struggle there has 
emerged the solidarity of the working class with the Indian 
national movement. 

I don't think that the entire working class of India has 
achieved a uniform level of class consciousness, the total 
number of organized workers being about 350,000, which 
is a low figure in comparison to the total of 5 million 
workers in industry. But the one-day anti-war strike of 
the Bombay workers in 1939 to protest against the 
British Government's forcible declaration of India as a 
belligerent without consulting the will of the people, 
put the Indian workers in the front rank of the inter- 
national labour movement. 

Of course, the Indian trade union movement has to 
contend with special difficulties owing to the poverty of 
its potential members, and through having to build up 
its leadership and cadres in face of continuous repression. 
But already the foundations have been laid of a great 
and spirited movement. And since 1940 the rifts 
between the various wings of the movement have been 
healed. Membership has passed all previous peak 
periods, and the Trade Union Congress stands united and 
in good fettle to-day, ready to face the odds which lie 
before it in the future struggle. It has already recorded 
its will to fight Japanese militarism and awaits the 
release of India from Britain to put its extra weight into 
the war effort of the united nations. . . . 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 
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XI 
"THE STEEL FRAME' 1 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . After what you have told me about the trade union 
movement in India it seems we must work for a world view, 
not only in order to assist the colonial peoples but also in 
order to learn many necessary lessons from our "backward" 
brethren. " Backward ", indeed, when with all the caids 
stacked against them they have mastered the technique of 
struggle. . . . 

If the lesson of unity is really learnt by our peoples, what can 
prevent us from storming heaven ? For things are changing 
and powerful forces are at workforces which we can understand 
and control if we will. . . . 

But still I weigh in with questions and still my interest in your 
country does not flag. Tour cameos of Indian life are fitting 
together in my mind and I think I understand something of the 
position of India now. . . . But what precisely is meant when 
it is said that " the British own India " ? Who is in charge ? 
Who controls the government ? We are always being told that 
we English have spent hundreds of millions of pounds on India 
for the betterment of the Indian people. If we can't do any good, 
why can't we clear out and leave the Indians to manage their own 
affairs? . . . 

Yours, 

TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : You ask : " Who is in charge ? Who 
controls the government ? We are always being told 
that we English have spent hundreds of millions of pounds 
on India for the betterment of the people. If we can't 
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do any good, why don't we clear out and leave the Indians 
to manage their own affairs ? " 

Well, I will tell you who is in charge and where the 
power lies, and why the English won't clear out as easily 
as you suggest they should. 

Briefly, the answer is that the British ruling class has 
about 1,000 million pounds invested in India on which 
they draw interest and dividends, and they are afraid to 
give up that country even as they are afraid to relax their 
hold on the social system in Britain unless they are per- 
suaded, by fair means or foul, that their particular role 
is finished and that there can be no reconstruction except 
through large-scale economic planning which is only 
possible under socialism. 

How did these 1,000 million pounds come to be 
invested in India ? 

I think, Tom, that you have heard me talk about the 
fantastic four-armed, ten-headed gods and goddesses of 
India elaborated by our poets and priests. Our ancestors 
had a genius for evolving strange phantoms to symbolize 
the various aspects of nature. But they never evolved a 
god more terrible, more greedy and rapacious than the 
modern English deity, Mammon, the god of the cash- 
nexus. Not only did he not displace Jesus Christ in your 
country, but already two hundred years ago he was 
emerging as the supreme god in the Indian pantheon. 

I have referred to him before. He first appeared as a 
swash-buckling, dare-devil adventurer, a merchant in a 
wig, frock-coat and knee-breeches. His main occupation 
was trade, but in order to establish this trade he had to 
resort to wars against his rivals. Since wars cost money 
and he had not much of his own, he raised a loan, a 
national loan, a kind of debt he grafted on to the potential 
revenue of the land he conquered, which could in its 
turn be pledged to achieve the conquest of another 
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territory, the revenue of which could be used to conquer 
yet another piece of territory. 

John Company was in debt through the eighteenth- 
century wars against the French in India before it 
conquered Bengal. The revenue of Bengal was pledged 
to pay for this and the war against Tipoo, Sultan of 
Mysore ; the revenue of that kingdom when conquered 
served to finance further wars in India. And the 
revenues of the newly conquered territories were used 
similarly for more aggression, not only in India but out- 
side, in China, Iran, Afghanistan, etc. 

If there was an occasion which called for great sacrifices 
on the part of the British people, it was certainly this [wrote 
Sir George Wingate, referring to the " Mutiny "], when 
the brightest jewel in the British crown was in danger of 
being torn from our grasp ; but even in this crisis of our 
history, the selfish tradition of our Indian policy prevailed 
and with unparalleled meanness we have sought to transfer 
the entire cost of a perilous struggle to uphold our own 
empire, to the overburdened finances of India. 

The bill referred to here was for 40 millions. 

Add to this the sum of 37 millions paid as compensation 
to John Company when the Crown assumed the direct 
rule of India and another 35 millions on account of 
sundries, and that makes a debt of 112 millions with 
which the Government of India starteql its career in 1858. 

Since then, India has had to pay 65 million pounds as 
the cost of thirty-eight major and minor military cam- 
paigns, all fought outside its boundaries, as a paltry 
contribution towards strengthening the Imperial might, 
apart from the 250 million pounds it spent on the last war. 

All this expenditure, with the money spent on railways, 
irrigation and famine relief, has brought the national 
debt of India to about 900 million pounds sterling. 

Who owes this debt to whom ? 

The worshippers of Mammon do not easily own up. 
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For years they have hesitated to issue accounts. Truly 
the gospel of Mammon has some very shady passages ! 
But the debt has been usually raised as a sterling loan in 
Britain and a rupee loan in India. The proportion has 
varied from time to time. Considering, however, that 
the sterling loans are held mainly by British investors, and 
the rupee loans by British as well as Indian investors, it 
would seem that the major part of the national debt of 
India is on the credit side of the British investors. 

Add to this the 1 5 million pounds or so of interest on 
this debt, my dear Tom, and about 20 million pounds of 
dividends accruing on the money invested by the devout 
worshippers of Mammon in private firms, shipping 
companies, banks, insurance companies, mines, planta- 
tions, and other commercial organizations, and you will 
see that this new religion pays. 

So you won't be surprised to learn that besides the 
above-mentioned exactions, for over a hundred years the 
British Government has levied about 350 millions in the 
shape of fees called " Home charges ". These are made 
up of salaries and pensions of officials, some interest on 
payments and civil and military expenditure not covered 
elsewhere. 

I dare say you know now who controls the Govern- 
ment of India. This will only confirm what you may 
already have realized, that though we may have a vote, 
and though there are various political parties to check 
the powers of the State, and there are judges to administer 
laws, ultimately the real power behind everything under 
the present profit system lies in the hands of big money, 
in the hands of certain groups of the ruling class who are 
for ever squeezing out the small business man, the limited 
companies and other undertakings, and forming big trusts, 
combines, cartels, and other all-powerful monopolies. 

Of course, the ordinary person does not know the 
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intricacies of the ritual in the temples of high finance. 
He asks, as did the little foreman in your factory : " How 
could the world be run without the ruling classes ? After 
all, they have the money, and money is necessary to run 
the world ! " You see the average person does not 
realize that the whole system is run on the exploitation of 
the people. Everywhere most of the money comes from 
the pockets of the poor, whether it be derived by lowering 
wages or taxing the people. It is the same under capitalism 
everywhere. 

As you might well expect, the poor in India have to 
pay more heavily while the rich get off lightly, when, for 
instance, it comes to finding the money to pay India's dues. 

Of the total revenue of a 150 to 175 million pounds a 
year collected in India, the peasants and workers would 
seem to contribute most of the cash if you look at the 
chief sources of taxation. These are : customs 25 per 
cent. ; land tax 15 per cent. ; salt, excise and stamps 
1 8 per cent. ; income tax 8 per cent. ; and income from 
railways, forests and irrigation 22 per cent. 

The enormity of it is that while all the peasants pay 
land tax, whether they be small landlords or poor culti- 
vators, irrespective of their produce from year to year, 
the big landlords are exempt from income tax. Salt, the 
only luxury with which the poor can make their simple 
food tasty, is taxed to the extent of four per cent, of the 
total revenue. Taxes on articles like kerosene oil, sugar, 
matches, alcohol, also affect the poor, while rates on 
water from the canals, and railway fares, empty their 
pockets of anything left over after other exactions have 
been paid. And if I tell you that income tax provides 
less than one per cent, of the national income and that 
there are no death duties, nor special taxes like those on 
gifts and bequests which generally affect the rich, you 
will see how callously the gods of high finance take the 
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coppers of the starving poor while bestowing special 
favours on classes of people whom they have joined in 
mutual helpfulness. 

They tell you they have done so much for the good of 
the people. But what can they do for the people ? For, 
after spending 25 per cent, of India's revenue as interest 
on the national debt, after spending another 25 per cent, 
on maintaining the army and 40 per cent, on the bureau- 
cracy, there is only 10 per cent, left over for the nation- 
building services like health, education, the promotion of 
industry and agriculture. So what can they do for the 
poor with this miserable remainder, except indulge in a 
kind of window dressing by giving 5 per cent, to education, 
2j per cent, to health, and 2 per cent, to the depart- 
ment of agriculture and industries ? 

One class of people emerges above all as a specially 
favoured group in India, and that is the Indian Civil 
Service which helps to bolster up the regime and to keep 
the wheels of Juggernaut running smoothly, collecting 
taxes and maintaining order in this kingdom of hell. 
Jawaharlal Nehru has jocularly, but very aptly passed 
the final comment on this bureaucracy, when he described 
" the Indian Civil Service, as neither very Indian, nor 
very Civil nor much of a Service ". 

Indeed, public servants have been given a prestige 
higher than that enjoyed by any other in the world. 
They are protected against all interference from popular 
control ; and they are a kind of hierarchy who constitute the 
occupying power on behalf of the lord gods of high finance. 

On the top is the Viceroy, the shadow of the king, 
surrounded by men of his own race and a host of quislings. 
The salaries of the officials, guaranteed by the State, are 
the highest in the world, that of the Viceroy being twice 
as high as that of the Prime Minister of Britain. The 
lower strata of the bureaucracy, specially the brown- 
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skinned part, are certainly not so well paid, but then they 
compensate themselves for their modest emoluments with 
a belief in their increased prestige. A spurious aristoc- 
racy built round the Imperial idea, a new kind of caste 
system based on the most atrociously reactionary values, 
its various members are imbued with mediaeval notions 
of loyalty and devotion to kingship in the midst of a 
world struggling for democracy ; so that they are com- 
pletely out of sympathy with the peoples in the cities 
and the hamlets of India. 

But what price glory, O pompous asses ! Think, 
Jackals, who eat the leavings of the Lion's prey. 

Think, in this battered Caravanserai, 
Whose portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his destined hour and went his way. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 

P.S. In an article entitled " Britain's Generous Treat- 
ment of India ", the London Economist suggests that, with 
the repatriation of a great portion of India's sterling debt, 
India is on the way to becoming a creditor, and Britain 
a debtor, country in respect of India. Even if, for the 
sake of argument, we agree that the position of India 
has been lightened for the time being, how does this 
affect the actual political and economic position in India ? 
How does it lessen the burden on the Indian peasantry, 
for instance, in regard to taxation levied to cope with 
the rising prices of raw materials, labour, etc., all affected 
by British control of currency, tariffs, transport, Banks 
and the whole financial apparatus ? Also, do not the 
immense budgets of war-time make any such figures 
purely speculative in so far as the use of these assets in 
post-war India is concerned? 
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XII 
SWEETHEART, WE NEED EACH OTHER 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . My delay in returning to the battle was caused by an 
incident at work this week. I naturally talk a lot about your 
letters, not forgetting to quote the authonties you cite. One 
man, in particular, I imagine to be waking up to the Indian 
business, but I have just discovered that his mind has been 
working along lines very different fiom my own. He seems to 
see it all as a case for infinite pity and what I can only describe as 
the " soup-kitchen " mentality. In a burst of generous indigna- 
tion he said this morning : " What about the Indian Princes ? 
They are so rich. Why carft they help the people a bit ? " 

Now could you tell me something about the Pnnces ? Then I 
shall be able to show him by " chapter and verse " that the solution 
of India's troubles lies in a change more far-reaching than the 
benevolence of a few people. . . . 

Tours, 

TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : " What about the Indian Princes ? 
They are so rich. Why can't they help the people a bit ? " 
your mate at work asks you. 

Well, you in England have heard a great deal about 
these Indian Princes, their fabulous wealth, their golden 
Rolls-Royces, their studs of racehorses, their elephants, 
their jewels, their shooting boxes in Scotland, and their 
vast armies of servants and retainers. They are familiar 
sights at jubilees and coronations in their resplendent 
robes and medals as they ride beside the King. The 
B.B.C. and the gutter press are constantly drawing atten- 
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tion to the generous donations of money these Maharajas 
have been making for " Spitfires ", " Hurricanes " and 
" Corvettes " for the defence of democracy. But not 
many of the admiring British public know that these 
defenders of democracy (abroad) are, with very few 
exceptions, corrupt and tyrannical autocrats, deliberately 
maintained in power by the British Government in almost 
a third of India, a host of quislings, who are always 
advertised to the world as " our heroic allies " in war 
and " our loyal co-trustees " in peace. 

Your mate, or some other knowing person will say, on 
reading this : " But what can we do ? we have signed 
sacred treaties with them and are bound to them through 
ties of long friendship ! " 

I shall simply answer that they are puppet princes who 
have always been and are used as a counterpoise against 
the people by the Sarkar. 

This policy, adopted after the " Mutiny " in regard 
to the Indian chieftains who helped the British to conquer 
the country, was implicit in the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria : " We shall respect the rights, dignity and 
honour of the native princes as our own." 

They were to be treated as a species of brown cousins, 
as it were. For as Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India, said, 
the crown of England wanted to identify itself " with the 
hopes, the aspirations, the sympathies and the interests 
of a powerful native aristocracy ". 

And to-day, in the words of Professor Rushbrook- 
Williams, ex-Director of a Princes' organization, " the 
situation of these feudatory states, checkboarding all 
India as they do, are a great safeguard. It is like estab- 
lishing a vast network of friendly fortresses in debateable 
territory. It would be difficult for a general rebellion 
against the British to sweep India, because of this net- 
work of powerful loyal native states." 
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There are 563 Indian states, occupying almost one- 
third of India, with a population of 81 millions, which 
is nearly a quarter of the total Indian population. Some 
of them, like Hyderabad and Kashmir, are as big as 
France and Italy ; others, such as the Simla Hill States, 
are small holdings of a few square miles. 

The status and jurisdiction of these heterogeneous 
principalities varies greatly. Some of them are allowed 
almost full sovereign rights to make laws and administer 
them, the power of others is limited in various ways. 
But the final power, even in the major states, is in the 
hands of a British Resident, while the smaller ones are 
grouped together in whole areas under the general 
guardianship of British Political Agents. So that 
although there is plenty of scope for the Princes to carry 
out the caprices of their despotic wills, the real strings 
are in the hands of the British Government. 

A mushroom growth of the most decadent princelings, 
each affecting the airs of a Czar, their putrescent regimes 
were already tottering on the brink of an abyss a century 
ago, when they were being deliberately bolstered up as a 
force against the people. For as early as 1853, the 
London Times wrote : 

We have emancipated these pale and ineffectual pageants 
of royalty from the ordinary fate which waits on an Oriental 
despotism. . . . This advantage (securing able and vigor- 
ous Princes through rebellion) we have taken away from 
the inhabitants of the states of India still governed by 
native Princes. It has been well said that we give these 
Prince* power without responsibility. Our hand of iron 
maintains them on the throne, despite their imbecility, 
their vices and their crimes. The result is in most of the 
states a chronic anarchy under which the revenue of the 
States are dissipated between the mercenaries of the camp 
and the minions of the court. The heavy and the arbitrary 
taxes levied on the miserable raiyats serve only to feed the 
meanest and the most degraded of mankind. The theory 
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seems, in fact, admitted that the Government is not for the 
people but the people for the king, and that so long as we 
secure the king his sinecure royalty we discharge all the 
duty that we as sovereigns of India owe to his subjects who 
are virtually ours. 

That description is as true to-day as it was eighty years 
ago. There exists, with the knowledge and connivance 
of the Government, in the so-called " Indian India " of 
the Princes a state of affairs which no civilized administra- 
tion should tolerate or countenance. 

You would think that during all these years, when the 
whole of the feudal structure in India was giving way to 
modernity, through the coming of the railway, the postal 
and telegraph system, and of international trade, these 
monarchies might have adjusted themselves to changing 
times. Not a bit of it ! They remain the slimiest and 
the most putrescent backwaters of a rotten system, 
preserved in a kind of " permanent decay ". 

The fact is, my dear Tom, that apart from the bene- 
volent patronage of the British, these Princes have no 
real right to their thrones. Two hundred years ago the 
families of most of them were non-existent. The frontiers 
(of their kingdoms) are artificially drawn and do not 
correspond with differences in race, language or culture. 
On the other hand, the populations are connected to the 
peoples residing in British India by cultural and social 
ties. Only in this are they different, that they have been 
kept back and exploited more ruthlessly than even their 
brethren in other parts of India. It can, therefore, be 
said without much exaggeration that " were a referendum 
taken to-day among the subjects, they would cheerfully 
vote for the annexation of the states to British India ". 

" Does not this prove that Indians are, after all, better 
off under English rule than under the rule of the Princes, 
who arc Indians ? " someone may ask you. 
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I should tell him, first, that the Princes exist only 
because of the protection afforded to them by the 
British ; and, secondly, that conditions in British India 
are only relatively better. So that the answer to the 
previous question is another question : " Do you want 
us to decide whether we would like to be fried in butter 
or margarine?" 

What, then, are the actual disabilities of the people in 
the " Native " States ? 

There is hardly any rule of law and the general principle 
on which the business of these principalities is run may 
be summed up in the words of Louis XIV : " Uttat 
c'est Moi " or " I am the State ". In a few states like 
Bikaner and Mysore there are councils nominated by the 
Maharajas, but, as you may well expect, they are mock 
Parliaments like Hitler's Reichstag, called upon, now and 
then, to listen to princely pronouncements. All authority 
is vested in the ruler, who also appoints his flatterers to 
executive and judicial positions. 

As for taxes, the sky's the limit. Apart from the land 
tax, which is often one-third or one-fourth of the crops, 
there are levies on persons and professions such as 
artisans and labourers, and special taxes on cattle, 
betrothals, marriages, births and even funerals. 

The privy purse of the Princes is eeldom fixed. It will 
give you some idea of a Prince's salary to know that while 
the King of England receives i in 1,600 of the national 
revenue, the Maharajas of Kashmir and Bikaner take I 
in 5. 

And if you take the budget of one of the more progres- 
sive states like Bikaner, you will find that the expenditure 
on education, health, public utilities and sanitation is less 
than one-fourth of the money spent by the Prince on him- 
self, his family, and the upkeep of his palaces. 

There are slaves in many of the Rajputana states ; and 
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forced labour, with no remuneration except the barest 
food, is current almost everywhere. 

There are no civil rights. The Prince can put anyone 
into prison for any length of time without charge or 
trial ; he can impose any fines he likes, and extort pay- 
ment by confiscation of property or in any other way he 
likes. The subject has no redress against the Prince, his 
ministers or the state. 

No newspaper or book which criticizes the regime is 
allowed in any state, and only semi-official papers are 
allowed to be published. This prohibition is authorized 
by special ordinances of the Government of India which 
takes great care to see that no ill wind should blow into 
these special preserves of aristocratic privilege. 

" But why does the Government take such pains to 
safeguard the rule of the Princes, and to keep them in 
power ? For what purpose ? " 

You will remember what Professor Rushbrook- 
Williams said. A more snappy definition is " Sweet- 
heart, we need each other." 

First of all, the Princes are politically useful as an 
instrument in the divide-and-rule policy. Through that 
decorative organization, the Chamber of Princes, insti- 
tuted in 1921, they act as a weight on the scale on the 
side of reaction against the national movement. As the 
late Lord Reading put it at the time when a new Federal 
Constitution was being discussed : "If the Princes come 
into a Federation of all India . . . there will be a steady- 
ing influence . . . What is it we have most to fear ? 
There are those who agitate for the independence of 
India, for the right to secede from the Empire altogether. 
... It becomes important, therefore, that we should 
get what steadying influence we can against this view . . ." 
It is not surprising, in view of this dictum, that when the 
new reforms of 1935 were bestowed upon India, they 
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were allotted two-fifths of the seats in the Upper House, 
and one-third in the Lower House. 

Then, of course, there is the business side of it. The 
backward tracts of the native states not only supply good 
markets for the dumping of cheap goods, but the absence 
of industrial development in these kingdoms affords plenty 
of scope for large-scale contracts. The financial advan- 
tages accruing to imperialism from these last vestiges of 
despotism are generally camouflaged behind the very 
cordial and congratulatory utterances often exchanged 
between the representatives of the King-Emperor and the 
Princes. But, of course, once capitalism has infiltrated 
a country, in the words of Veblen, author of the Theory 
of Business Enterprise, " it takes on a dynastic complexion 
and breeds the temperament, ideals and institutional 
habits proper to a dynastic system of politics. The farther 
it goes the more it comes to make use of business interests 
as a means rather than an end." 

For there is no mistaking as to who is the real boss. 
The British Government is the Paramount Power. It 
keeps the Princes in control through its Residents and 
Political Agents. And though they are allowed to keep 
small nominal armies, these are almost wholly used on 
Imperial Service in the wars of Britain abroad and not 
by the Princes. 

From the point of view of the peoples of the states there 
is, then, a double despotism. But as in other parts of 
India, the 80 million inhabitants of the states are becoming 
aware of their rights. The States' People's Conference, 
which is the spearhead of the democratic movement in 
these closed territories, is already a veteran in the struggle 
for civil rights and representative government. 

For a time the Indian National Congress adhered to 
the idea of non-intervention in the affairs of the states. 
But the violent repression of popular movements in the 
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states and the hostile attitude of the Prince's regimes 
towards Congress brought a reversal of the non-inter- 
ference policy, and there has been an increasing sympathy 
and solidarity between the two movements. 

If you are convinced of the facts which I have mentioned 
above, you will have realized that we cannot tolerate the 
existence of these hundreds of autocratic princelings with 
cooked-up pedigrees, tracing themselves to the sun, the 
moon and the stars ; that these barbarous remnants 
from India's feudal past will be an anachronism in any 
possible democratic system that may arise in the future. 
And now perhaps you will realize what India's national 
leaders felt when they saw the importance given to these 
princes in the framing of a new constitution under the 
Cripps plan. If the world is to realize the implications 
of democracy it will at least have to learn to be a world 
in which equal rights and equal citizenship applies to 
all peoples without privilege or preference derived from 
" high " birth or exalted racism. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



XIII 
WE FIGHT FOR EVERYBODY BUT OURSELVES 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . I have been busy showing to people like the man I 
spoke about your letter about the Princes. It seems to me 
that much of what you have said about autocracy has been a 
commonplace in European politics for some time. And yet, 
when talking about India it becomes necessary to restate the 
elementary principles of liberty for the benefit of intelligent 
European progressives. 
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Really the alignment of the Indian states and British India, 
seems to be our old European friend " the balance of power" 
in colonial terminology. It serves the same purpose, i.e., it 
preserves confusion and mistrust between the separate states of a 
sub-continent for the benefit of an outsider stronger than any one 
state but too weak to be able to view unity between the states 
with equanimity. 

Apropos of the above, what about the army in India ? . . . 

Tours, 
TOM 



ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : " Trade can only be carried on sword 
in hand." This maxim, set down by Gerald Aungier, 
a Governor of the East India Company in 1677 in a 
letter to the Directors in England, has been the keynote 
of British military policy in India. 

At one time the Company used to employ a few 
European adventurers and a handful of Indian watchmen 
to look after its property. But from 1677 onwards it 
began to enlist a miscellaneous armed force. The British- 
Indian army, as we know it, is the lineal descendant of 
those hordes of mercenaries which the John Company 
enlisted from 1650 to 1850. 

It was in Bombay, one of the principal centres of 
English trade, that the first nucleus was formed. Bom- 
bay, which had come to Charles II as a gift in the dowry 
of Catharine de Braganza, was donated by him to the 
Company in 1668. The troops stationed there were 
offered military service under the direction of the Com- 
pany (altogether a hundred officers and men) and they 
accepted. In 1683 two companies of Indian mercenaries, 
armed with their own weapons and serving under their 
own officers, were enlisted en bloc in the Company's 
service. 
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Thus was formed the Indian Army which, some eighty 
years later, trained by Major Stringer Lawrence, the 
" father of the Indian Army ", and commanded by Clive, 
was to render yeoman service in the building up of the 
British Empire through the wars waged against the French 
and the feudal Indian chieftains, and fought out at such 
places as Arcot, Plassey and Buxar. 

So important was the role of this army in the conquest 
and annexation of vast territories in India that the history 
of the East India Company from then until the " Mutiny " 
is synonymous with the history of the " brave " deeds 
performed by these mercenary hordes. 

About 1754 when the Company was making great 
headway in territorial annexation, the British Govern- 
ment at home, anxious to be helpful, sent out the first 
British troops to India. In that year, therefore, was 
inaugurated the policy of maintaining a dual system of 
a British force as well as an Indian Army officered by 
British officers. This system has persisted, more or less 
in its original form, to our day. 

After the " Mutiny " of 1857, when the Crown assumed 
the suzerainty of India, the two armed forces of " King's 
troops " and " Company's troops " were taken over and 
amalgamated into a regular Crown force. The compo- 
sition of the British- Indian army is the same as in 1 860, 
except that it has increased greatly in size since then. 
And the principle on which it was originally organized 
also remains virtually the same. 

** Our safety consists in forming our regiments of the 
most discordant materials," said Lord Elphinstone in 
1859. " ' Divide et impera * is the old Roman motto, 
and it should be ours . . ." And to carry out this 
policy Sir John Lawrence suggested the idea of" counter- 
poise ", firstly the counterpoise of Europeans, and 
secondly, that of the various native 'races. 
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Therefore, while British troops were sprinkled in every 
brigade, the Indian recruits were chosen from certain 
so-called " martial races ". Some of these martial races 
were " demartialized " as it were, when they began to 
show any feeling for their own country. For instance, 
from being the redoubtable warriors of the first Sepoy 
army, the Bengalis were generally dubbed rice-eating 
cowards and degraded because the first spark of the 
" Mutiny " was lit in Barrackpur near Calcutta. There 
is, further, a fixed ratio of the tribes and castes who are 
supposed to have been born with Bren guns in their 
hands. So that no Indian can enter the army just 
because he is intelligent and physically fit and potentially 
a good fighter. Some regiments are composed of a single 
denomination, particularly Dogras, Gurkhas and Sikhs, 
but the majority are made up of several religions, castes 
and tribes, recruited from certain parts of the country, 
of which the air and water are supposed to be more 
conducive to the building up of a martial tradition ! 

Of course, it has long been considered injudicious to 
give instruction to Indian Sepoys in all the scientific and 
technical improvements of the European armies. Only 
British troops are so trained, the idea being that in 
carrying out such improvements " we should maintain 
in the hands of our national (British) troops our national 
superiority ". The pre-war strength of these British units 
was about 58,000. 

On the principle that " we British " are a " superior 
dominant race ", which has been expressed by generals 
from Wellington to J. F. C. Fuller, the Sepoys are not 
supposed to be able to fight without the leadership of 
their British officers. So, though the rank and file, the 
non-commissioned officers and the intermediary jemadars 
and subahdars are Indians, most of the officers from 
company commanders upwards are British. 
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There was a great deal of talk about Indianization of 
the army for many years. And, believe it or not, Indian 
officers were actually allowed to enter some fifteen 
infantry and cavalry regiments. But on this scale Indian- 
ization would take at least two centuries. You see : 
" It is such a ticklish question ! Bristling all over with 
difficulties ! What with the communal trouble and the 
shortage of young men with long traditions of leader- 
ship ! " The same kind of difficulties, my dear Tom, 
which arise when it is a question of democratizing the 
army " at home ". 

All this Blimpism is easily understandable if you con- 
sider for one moment the main purpose for which this 
army is intended : 

First of all, it is, as Lord Curzon put it with his usual 
forthright eloquence, " one of the most important units 
in the scheme of British Imperial Defence, providing the 
British Government with a striking force always ready, 
of admirable efficiency and assured value ". And this 
principle has been sedulously practiced. For during half 
a century, from 1859 to 1904, the Indian army took part 
in as many as thirty-seven major and minor wars, two 
in China, one in Bhutan, one in Abyssinia, two in Afghan- 
istan, one in Egypt, one in Burma, two in Tibet. All 
these helped to consolidate British might in the East and 
to annex territory. Then there were twenty-seven minor 
expeditions, apart from the fact that troops were sent to 
suppress Malta and Cyprus in 1830. 

The second purpose of this army is the defence of the 
Indian Empire against external aggression. For genera- 
tions the British suffered from the bogey of a Russian 
invasion of India. They spent 2 million sterling of 
India's money to combat this alleged menace in 1884. 
And since then they have been prodigal in their expendi- 
ture on building up a second line of defence beyond the 
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North-Western Frontier and carrying on manoeuvres 
almost on the borders of Russia. 

Thirdly, the " Indian Army " is used to maintain 
internal security, that is to preserve "law and order", 
or may we say simply to police the country itself? You 
see, these Hindus and Muhammadans are said to be 
waiting a chance to kill each other off and " we British " 
must keep a strong force to teach them better manners ! 
This is the fantastic cover for the real fear which has 
come to light in the more unguarded moments of British 
publicists. 

I am of the opinion [wrote Sir Philip Grant long ago], 
that there is in the heart of every black man an inherent 
dislike of the white man, which will lead him to sympathize 
with those of his own colour, however much they may differ 
in race, creed and country ... To provide effectually 
for the safety of our Indian Empire never let us have less 
than the proportion of our own countrymen indicated. 

Among contemporaries, Major General J. F. C. Fuller, 
is the most candid about the importance of garrisoning 
India in order to keep the 450 millions down. 

There is not the barest conception in all this of the 
real problem of the defence of India. This, as you may 
well see, can only be organized by a National Govern- 
ment of India, through a comprehensive review of the 
country's needs, its resources and its relations with other 
countries. For, it is obvious to-day that the strategy of 
a modern war depends on the political power which a 
country wields, the nature of its terrain, its resources for 
the making of war materials and a number of highly 
variable factors. 

Now India is not a sovereign state, and is thus unable 
to govern its own destiny and to evolve a strategy in 
terms of its own power. So the whole question of its 
defence is looked at from the point of view of British 
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Imperial interests, which, as I have shown above, are to 
hold the country down and to make use of it to safeguard 
the Eastern Empire. And, the way it has used India's 
man power and its raw materials to that end, the Imperial 
Government has rendered it incapable of defending itself 
independently. Besides, the insular, reactionary and old- 
fashioned generals have created a patchwork strategy 
unrelated to the concrete issues of the new world situation. 
The cartoonist's picture of the Staff College Major lectur- 
ing to the troops of 1941 about the lessons of the 1892 
campaign on the North-Western Frontier would be 
comic if it were not also a tragic picture of the fossilized 
military thinking current in British Imperial circles. 
Very few people have yet paid heed to the fact that in 
almost all respects India's strategy can only be built on 
the example of countries like China and Russia, rather 
than that of European countries or on the antiquated 
theories formed through the operations in the Chitral 
War. 

We would tackle the problem of defence in a more 
rational manner. 

Firstly, we would see to it that our man power was 
properly utilized. We could create a large, well-equipped 
army. We would train every man and woman in the 
use of arms. And we would create reserves for the 
regular army as well as a militia for local defence. A 
people's army composed of men, fully conscious of their 
democratic rights and privileges, and fighting for their 
hearths and homes behind the spearhead of a regular 
force, can alone ensure the defence of a modern state 
against the kind of total war which uses terror raids to 
break the morale of the people and depends on " fifth 
column " support to gain its ends. The training and 
equipment of such an army could only be achieved by a 
national Defence Minister. 
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Secondly, we would develop the industries necessary 
to supply a modern highly mechanized army. As I have 
shown you, India, like Russia and America, has the raw 
materials for such industries. We would, therefore, with 
due regard for the location of such industries in safe 
areas, develop our potential power quickly so as to be 
independent of supplies from abroad. 

Thirdly, we would pursue an independent foreign 
policy to help to build up solidarity with all peace-loving, 
democratic countries. We are fortunate in our neigh- 
bours, with most of whom we have no clashing interests. 
We could, therefore, easily form a chain of friendly 
alliances and non-aggression pacts which would afford us 
the necessary protection to pursue our constructive aims. 
Particularly we would unite with China, our main ally 
against Japanese militarism, and we would learn from 
the history of the Chinese military struggle during the 
last five years, lessons about guerilla fighting, organizing 
a militia and industry to cope with the common enemy . . . 

Only a National Government of India, with due regard 
to the aims of its allies, can, however, tackle these tasks ; 
until it comes to power, the defence of India remains 
the mathematics of a -dream. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



XIV 

SWALLOW-TAILED AND SILK-HATTED 
NATIONALISM 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . I can now see what the Indian National Congress meant 
when it demanded the Defence portfolio for an Indian minister. 
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It seems that India has been called upon to fight so many wars 
in which she was not even faintly interested, that cries from the 
Government " defend your frontiers " had fallen on deaf ears. 
But the Indian people seem to understand quite well, in fact 
better than their rulers, that war and peace, defence and con- 
struction are all total efforts to-day, demanding the loyal co- 
operation of every member of the community. Now it is for our 
Government to understand that only an Indian National Govern- 
ment can rally all the people against fascism. Only the Indians 
can unite India and only a united India can play any part in the 
modern world . . . But why go on, since you have already 
said it? 

Now I can see that the national movement which has been 
demanding the right to fight against aggression is the only hope 
of India to-day. Certainly, they could do things which an alien 
government, out of touch with the people, is incapable of doing 
. . . But I would like to know who composes this national 
movement, how it started and whether it had to face the terrible 
persecution which has already been the fate of the Labour move- 
ment in India. In any case, I would like to know the con- 
nection between these two movements. . . . 

Yours, 
TOM BROW.\. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : There are many different views current 
about how the Indian national movement for freedom 
arose. 

Some people maintain, of course, that there is no such 
movement, and that a mere handful of seditionists are 
kicking up all this dust in India. But the diehards have 
had to reckon with the facts that the Indian National 
Congress, which leads the liberation struggle, is one of 
the largest political parties in the world, and that it has 
launched various campaigns against the British Govern- 
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ment during the last half a century and that it won the 
election of 1937, receiving 85 per cent, of the total vote 
in seven out of the eleven provinces in India. Sorely 
distressed by these realities, the diehards try to dodge 
the problem and either make one of their familiar Blimp 
pronouncements, or sidetrack the whole issue by saying 
that India is not a nation but a continent full of the most 
diverse races, religious creeds and languages. One might 
as well say the British aren't a nation, but 45 millions 
of the most diverse people : Protestants, Catholics, 
Oxford Groupers, Tories, Naylorites, Lyndoe fans, 
Labourites, Jews, Liberals, Welshmen, Scotchmen, Cock- 
neys, Kentishmen, Lancastrians, each ready to cut the 
throat of the other . . . But you know how false such 
a picture of Britain that would be. Similarly, it is not 
by insisting on the differences of the various creeds, 
castes, languages and religions in India that you get 
a true view of that country, but by emphasizing the 
cultural unity that knit this vast land together for 2,000 
years before the British came and the unity of the anti- 
imperialist movement that has grown up since. 

Other people, who pretend to be more sympathetic, 
and yet have a curiously insular pride in English institu- 
tions, recognize the fact that an Indian liberation move- 
ment exists, but suggest that it was created by men, 
educated in our universities, who imbibed our peculiar 
ideas of representative Government, Democracy, etc. . . . 

Now, throughout these letters to you, I have tried to 
show the workings of the laws of cause and effect, specially 
in history. It is not that men borrow each other's ideas 
and graft them on to their localities, but that one fact 
in history begets another. What I mean may be con- 
cretely put in this way : it is not British ideas of this, 
that or the other thing, which have created the Indian 
national movement, but the British Government as an 
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historical force which, by introducing a system of rail- 
ways, post and telegraphs and establishing a central 
bureaucracy, created the conditions for a movement of 
protest against the inadequacy of this machine of Govern- 
ment and of its financial, political and cultural strangle- 
hold on the people of India. The ideology of the protest 
movement developed out of this struggle. ' And it owed 
as much or more to Italians like Mazzini, to the French 
Revolution, to the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Irish struggle for independence, and to the 
authors of the Russian Revolution as to British Liberalism. 

The truth is, then, that Indian nationalism is the child 
of imperialism only in the sense in which the present 
national unity of the Chinese people, for instance, is the 
offspring of the Japanese invasion of China. 

The social revolution which Britain unconsciously car- 
ried out in India, was, as I have tried to show you in 
my second letter, inevitable, for the highly organized 
British middle class came swimming on the crest of a 
revolution they had achieved at home and found them- 
selves in the midst of a society struggling to emerge from 
its feudal past. The invaders destroyed the basis of the 
old system of life by introducing new means of com- 
munication and by centralizing authority in order the 
more easily to exploit the country. But as the railways 
and postal system became the material basis for modern 
industry, the British had, without knowing it, created 
the conditions for the emergence of those new forces 
which alone can fully organize the country in the Indian 
national liberation movement. 

A section of Indian opinion, led by people like Ram 
Mohan Roy, who were fired by the French revolu- 
tion, accepted the breakdown of feudalism, welcomed 
the annexation of corrupt princedoms, promoted the 
suppression of suttee and other reforms and looked for- 
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ward to more radical changes which came in the train 
of the British invasion. But, already, the British were 
mainly interested in the consolidation of their rule in 
India rather than in becoming the standard-bearers of 
progress. 

The armed revolt of 1857, \\hich is known as the 
" Indian Mutiny ", was the last bid of the feudal and 
reactionary forces in India, notably the dethroned princes 
and noblemen, to strike at the invaders. As such it was 
destined to failure, but before it was brutally crushed it 
revealed that the nobility of India had been able to 
muster a great deal of mass support from various sections 
of the community because of the crushing burdens 
imposed on the people by the British. 

Although the revolt was crushed and the rule of India 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown after 
1857, British power began, as if out of fear of a recurrence 
of a similar threat to their hegemony in India, actively 
to cultivate the friendship of the most reactionary elements 
in Indian society, specially the Princes and landlords, 
against the people in general. Also, the Government 
began sedulously to play off the various sections of the 
community against one another. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, large- 
scale Indian-owned cotton mills were growing up and 
an important middle class was emerging with varied 
interests, reaching out to new forms of endeavour and 
accomplishment in professional and technical knowledge, 
as well as claiming new rights and privileges according 
to the current conceptions of democratic rights of citizen- 
ship. In 1851 the British Indian Association, a body of 
Indians, mainly of the upper classes, petitioned Parlia- 
ment, declaring that they " cannot but feel that they 
have not profited by their connection with Great Britain 
to the extent to which they had a right to expect ", and 
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set forth grievances about the revenue system, restric- 
tions on industry, education and public services, and 
asking for a legislative council of a popular character. 
But in 1853 the Government sought to nip the native- 
owned cotton industry in the bud by abolishing the 
duties on cotton imports into India at the bidding of 
Lancashire. 

So in 1875 th e Indian Association, representing the 
rising middle class, was formed, which went beyond the 
predominantly landlord and reactionary British- Indian 
association in energy and enthusiasm, and called the 
first All-India National Conference in 1883. Already in 
these movements was foreshadowed the coming struggle 
for power in India. Also, the recurrent famines of this 
period, and the misery accompanying the increased 
exploitation of India by British capital, was throwing up 
a mass discontent, on the crest of which the outlines of 
the Indian liberation movement began to appear more 
and more clearly. 

In 1885 the Indian National Congress was formed. 
Since an Englishman by the name of Hume took the 
initiative in forming it, many in Britain have claimed the 
fatherhood of this organization. But the fact is that 
Hume, an ex-Civil Servant, had, through his long service, 
come to the conclusion that a revolution was impending : 
" I could not then, and do not now, entertain a shadow 
of doubt that we were truly in extreme danger of a most 
terrible revolution." So in order to " counteract the 
growing unrest ", he came to a secret agreement with 
the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, to create a legal organization 
in which the more docile and loyalist-minded Indians 
would come together every year to discuss social questions. 
He did not desire that politics should form part of their 
discussion. And he tried to ensure that this body should 
become the organ of opposition to the masses who might 
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arise in violent revolt against the Government under the 
influence of extremist politicians. 

At its first meeting this officially inspired body was 
very much of a frock-coated affair, in which 

Mr. Hume, after acknowledging the honour done him, 
said that, as the giving of cheers had been entrusted to him, 
he must be allowed to propose on the principle of better 
late than never giving of cheers ; and that not only three, 
but three times three, and if possible thrice that, for one the 
latchet of whose shoes he was unworthy to loose, one to 
whom they were all dear, to \vhom they were all as children 
need he say, Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen- 
Empress. 

But the Indian National Congress did not long remain 
the abject puppet show which the benign Government 
sought to make it. Instead, it soon assimilated all the 
strands of national feeling which had been welling up 
long before Hume came on the scene and, in less than 
half a century, rose to be a vast and highly organized 
anti-imperialist movement. 

How exactly this transformation took place is a rather 
long story. So I shall try and write you a few more 
notes on that. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



XV 
NATIONAL GROWING PAINS 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . You have sketched out a familiar picture the ruling class 
trying to talk its way out of the first troubles of its decay, whilst 
the leaders of genuine enlightened thought still cling to the 
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pathetic fallacy of thinking that merchants put their souls before 
their money, that the camel will drop its burden in order to pass 
through the needle's eye. 

But all this was sixty years ago. The situation has sharpened 
since then, and even I know that the Indian National Congress 
stands for something very different from what its founders intended. 
So I shall keep you to your promise to tell me how this transforma- 
tion came about. 

Tours, 

TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : There are roughly three phases in the 
growth of the Indian national movement : 1905-10, 
1919-22, 1930-40. These stages show the increasing 
influence of the masses, the adoption of popular demands 
in the Congress programme and the gradual clarification 
of the demand for national independence under the 
influence of the small middle class and of the working 
class. 

I can't give you anything like a full account of all 
these phases of struggle, but I shall try and bring out 
their broad significance so as to illumine the present 
situation. 

The first stage of the Indian national movement was a 
hangover from the days when the landlords of the British- 
Indian Association, and the middle-class members of the 
Indian Association, used to petition the Government to 
grant them this, that or the other privilege. There was 
a genuine belief among the progressive bourgeoisie of 
that time that Britain would carry out social and political 
reform, in India. They therefore sought to strengthen 
the Government even as they wished for seats in the 
councils of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, and 
for the extension of self-governing institutions in order 
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to bring these more into touch with the people. " The 
educated classes ", said Ananda Mohan Bose, President 
of the 1898 Congress, " are the friends and not the foes 
of England her natural allies in the great work that lies 
before her." 

But Lord Dufferin, who had previously sanctioned the 
Congress, was already, after three years of its existence, 
talking contemptuously of it as a " microscopic minority ", 
and the hopes of the middle class were destined to receive 
the most tremendous shocks. The Government seems 
to have realized that its own imperialistic aims were 
fundamentally opposed to the dreams of the progressives 
in India and, therefore, it was hostile to and suspicious 
of nationalist aspirations. 

With the frustration of the hopes of the " moderates ", 
there naturally arose -a school of thought in Congress 
which has been variously called " Nationalist ", " Ortho- 
dox Nationalist " or " Extremist ". This school unfortu- 
nately led to a swing-over to obscurantism in social reform, 
to cultural revivalism and compensatory delusions about 
India's past which have left a legacy of pernicious 
reactionaryism in some sections of Congress opinion. But 
it was, curiously, a militant development, based on the 
grievances of the impoverished lower middle class, the 
students and jobless intellectuals, in spite of the fact that 
it was making a bid to regain lost dignity by justifying 
feudal customs like child marriage, cow protection, etc. 
in the name of nationalism. Having little or no con- 
nection with the masses, and thus no social or political 
theory to guide them, some of the extremists resorted to 
religious fanaticism and individual terrorism. 

As I have told you in my earlier letters, it was the 
oppression of imperialism and the influence of world 
events which at every stage infused new life into the 
movement. 
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" The Congress is tottering to its fall," wrote Lord 
Curzon in 1900, " and one of my great ambitions while 
in India is to assist it to a peaceful demise ". And, 
with characteristic arrogance, he carried out certain 
measures in order to bring this about. Among the most 
stupendous of these acts was a scheme for the partition 
of Bengal, the heart of India at that time, into two 
separate provinces. This came hard upon the wake of 
the Russo-Japanese War and the 1905 revolution in 
Russia, and united all the seething discontent in a giant 
movement of indignation and protest. A boycott of 
foreign goods was declared by the Indian people, and, 
at the Congress session in Calcutta in 1906, " Swaraj or 
a system of Government as obtaining in the self-governing 
British colonies ", was set out at the head of a new 
programme, including the promotion of indigenous 
industries and national education. In 1907, the " moder- 
ates " split from Congress and formed the Liberal 
Federation. 

The Government met this awakening with intensified 
repression, passing a Seditious Meetings Act in 1907 and 
drastic Press Acts in 1910, and revived a measure of 
1818 to sanction deportation of men without trial. In 
1908, B. G. Tilak, the leader of Congress, was sentenced 
to six years' imprisonment. So tremendous were the 
repercussions of the campaign of 1905, that on the arrest 
of Tilak, the Bombay textile workers came out on strike 
and gave promise of that future political maturity which 
they were soon to attain. 

Large-scale repression, on the one hand, and the 
sedulous cultivation of the more amenable leaders on the 
other, has been the dual policy of British rule in India. 
You will see this illustrated again and again in what I 
tell you of the national struggle later. 

No wonder, then, that after imprisoning and deporting 
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Congress men, suppressing agrarian riots, and arresting 
school children for singing national songs, the Govern- 
ment conceded the Minto-Morley reforms in 1909 to 
" rally the moderates ". They threw a few crumbs of 
privilege to Liberal opinion by enlarging the membership 
of the legislatures and councils in India. As these 
legislatures had no effective power anyhow, the reforms 
were largely ineffectual. 

In 1911, however, the partition of Bengal was with- 
drawn. You can regard this as the chief gain achieved 
by the boycott movement. Also, though the movement 
was not sustained at the tempo of the best years of the 
anti-partition struggle, it seemed to have gained in 
stature and to have achieved great and permanent 
results with its slogans of Swaraj, and boycott : it gave 
a wider character to the national demand . . . 

The second phase of the struggle began with the world 
war of 1914-18, and was heightened by the influence of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 and by the aftermath of 
war in Western Europe. For as you can imagine, the 
spectacle of the arrogant Western imperialisms fighting 
against each other, destroyed the notion of the white 
man's inherent superiority over the " lesser breeds with- 
out the law ", and it filled the subject peoples with the 
will to work out their own destinies. The fact that India 
had emerged as one of the main sources of the Empire's 
man power, supplies and money, gave the country a 
claim to speak for itself. 

The hopes of winning the due rights of 
important sections of nationalist opinion 
Lajpat Rai, Jinnah and others to collab 
effort. And, in spite of the discontent 
which arose from the heavy burden of 
laid on the people by the Sarkar, 
continued to do their best for Britain 
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their own aims. In 1916 B. G. Tilak, the extremist 
leader now released, formed, with the theosophist, Annie 
Besant, the Home Rule for India League. Also, in that 
year Congress and the " Muslim League ", originally 
founded in 1905, and an organization which is the opposite 
of the " Hindu Mahasabha ", made a pact at Lucknow 
on the basis of a common scheme for constitutional 
reforms, and proclaimed their joint aim to further India's 
inclusion as " an equal partner in the Empire with the 
self-governing Dominions ". In 1917 occurred the Rus- 
sian Revolution with its profound implications for national 
self-determination and colonial emancipation. 

All this forced the British Government hastily to issue 
a declaration in which the aim of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in India was proclaimed by Edwin Montagu, then 
Secretary of State for India, to be " the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of Responsible Government in 
India as an integral part of the British Empire ". But 
at the same time, in 1917, a committee was appointed 
under Mr. Justice Rowlatt to inquire into " the criminal 
conspiracies connected with the revolutionary movements 
in India ", and to recommend new repressive legislation. 

You will remember my reference to the dual policy of 
the Government in India the iron hand in the kid 
glove, shall we call it ? For that is what it showed itself 
to be in action. 

On the one hand, in the beginning of 1919, the Rowlatt 
Act was passed, superseding the wartime Defence of 
India Act, and continuing the repressive Emergency 
Powers and enabling the authorities to imprison anyone 
they disliked without trial. On the other hand, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms were enacted during the 
same year. 
* But in the interval there was such indignation and 
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protest against the Rowlatt Act that when the reforms 
came into operation in 1920 they had lost any meaning 
for the people of India. 

For Gandhi organized a passive resistance movement 
against the repressive bills through a Satyagraha League 
and called for an hartal, suspension of work for a day. 
The response of the masses, with the unity of Hindus 
and Muslims which it revealed, frightened the Govern- 
ment. Repression followed. At Amritsar General Dyer 
deliberately ordered a detachment under his command 
to open machine-gun fire on a peaceful meeting in a 
walled square called Jallianwalla Bagh, killing 379 and 
wounding 1,200 men and leaving them there without 
any medical aid. And, during the martial law in the 
Punjab widespread disorders were met with a reign of 
terror, wholesale hangings, floggings, whippings, long 
sentences, bombing from the air and other savage methods 
of suppression. 

Gandhi thought that he had committed a blunder of 
Himalayan dimensions in calling for a protest movement 
against the Government which had enabled " ill-disposed 
persons, not true passive resisters at all, to perpetrate 
disorders ". So he withdrew his passive resistance cam- 
paign and even urged people to settle down quietly to 
work the reforms. 

But suppression only drove discontent deeper and it 
could not abolish the economic crisis which began to 
spread in 1920-1. Strikes multiplied. The middle-class 
Congress leadership, " by instinct and tradition averse to 
revolutions " was faced with the need to lead a growing 
movement. 

In September 1920, therefore, Gandhi and the main 
body of Congress leaders, in conjunction with the All 
brothers, who led the Muslim masses in the Khilafat 
agitation in sympathy with Turkey against its humiliation 
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through the treaty of Sevres, decided to initiate a move- 
ment of non-violent non-co-operation. There was a 
triple boycott of legislatures, law courts, and educational 
institutions, with the revival of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving to make India economically self-supporting, to 
be followed later by the non-payment of taxes. The 
boycott seemed to be successful and at the annual session 
of Congress at Nagpur, the previous aim of self-govern- 
ment within the Empire was set aside, and " the attain- 
ment of Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means " was 
put in its place. Also, improvements were carried out 
in the organization of the party, branches were opened 
in the villages and districts and a Working Committee 
of fifteen appointed. 

Congress thus emerged as the leader of a self-conscious 
modern movement for national liberation with a pro- 
gramme and a method. It considerably stimulated the 
growing awareness of the masses in all parts of the 
country in 1921, as was demonstrated by the Assam- 
Bengal railway strike, the Midnapore no-tax campaign, 
the Moplah rebellion in Malabar, and the Akali move- 
ment against the rich Government-backed Sikh clergy 
in the Punjab. 

The diehards in Britain, believing that the Orientals 
had some deep-seated love for splendrous kings and lovely 
queens, brought the " idol of the Empire " Edward, 
Prince of Wales, to tour India. But the prince was 
greeted all over the country with black flags and a 
universal hartal in the organization of which the National 
Volunteers played an important part. 

Furious and perplexed at the hostility of the people, 
the Government declared the National Volunteers illegal, 
arrested 30,000 of them, and almost all the important 
Congress leaders except Gandhi. 

At the Ahmedabad Congress in 192 1, the militant mood 
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of the people expressed itself in the confirmation of the 
Congress aim to pursue non-violent non-co-operation 
with greater vigour under Gandhi, and calling upon 
everyone under eighteen to join the illegal National 
Volunteer organization. 

But the apostle of non-violence had already begun to 
sense the insistence of the masses upon direct action and 
declared that " Swaraj stank in his nostrils ". Hesi- 
tantly, he challenged the Viceroy that unless the political 
prisoners were released, he would begin a non-violent 
no-rent campaign in one district, Bardoli. Not many 
days had elapsed when he heard news that 3,000 angry 
peasants had, under the leadership of the National 
Volunteers, stormed and burned the police station in a 
village called Chauri Chaura, in the United Provinces, 
and killed some policemen. So, at an emergency meeting 
of the Working Committee, he instantly called off the 
whole of the civil disobedience campaign in view of the 
"inhuman conduct of the mob at Chauri Chaura"., 
This voluntary retreat, from a position where the British 
Government stood almost beaten, to complete inaction 
spread confusion and demoralization in Congress. The 
Sarkar was not slow to take advantage of the situation. 
On March 10, 1921, Gandhi was arrested and sentenced 
to six years' imprisonment. The Mahatma was released 
at the end of a year. But the movement had collapsed 
because of a breach by a small body of men of the 
principle of " non-violence ". 

For the next few years the national movement was at 
a low ebb. Congress membership dwindled and there 
was a general air of paralysis and stagnation. Com- 
immalism began to rear its head, the Muslim League as 
well as the Hindu Mahasabha intensified their reactionary 
sectarian propaganda. 

At this stage a section of Congress leadership, while 
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remaining inside the organization, formed a new party, 
called the Swaraj Party, in order to contest the elections 
and to continue the struggle on the parliamentary plane. 
Motilal Nehru, the father of Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
C. R. Das led this new organization, which soon gathered 
weight and began to dominate Congress. The more 
positive attitude of this leadership derived considerably 
from the pressure from below, that is to say, from the 
awakening among the peasants and workers, and yet 
the Swaraj Party mainly represented upper-class interests, 
which though progressive expected a " change of heart " 
in the Imperial Government and sought co-operation 
with it. 

Like their predecessors, these moderates were to be 
disillusioned. For imperialism was in no mood to con- 
cede anything to this middle class. Instead, the British 
Government opened a new offensive to secure completer 
domination of India's economic life by fixing the rupee 
ratio at one shilling and sixpence to the pound, by securing 
preferential rates for British steel, and by appointing the 
purely British Simon Commission to inquire into the 
possibilities of a future constitution for India. 

The rise of the Workers and Peasants' Party in the 
years 1926 and 1927, the great strike movement of 1928, 
the increase in trade-union membership, and the popular 
demonstrations against the Simon Commission, fore- 
shadowed, in spite of vacillating Congress leadership, the 
rising temper of the Indian national movement. About 
the year 1927 the younger elements in Congress displayed 
a great deal of vigour, and, at the Madras session of 
Congress in that year, the younger leaders, particularly 
Jawaharlal Nehru, emerged with a forward policy. 

At an All-Parties Conference, however, the older 
leadership, in consultation with the liberal interests, 
issued a report called the Nehru Report after the father 
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of Jawaharlal Nehru, embodying a scheme for a consti- 
tution based on responsible government within the Empire. 
Gandhi re-emerged to power at the Calcutta Congress 
in 1928 and proposed that if the British Government did 
not accept the Nehru Report by December 31, 1929, 
Congress would revive the campaign of non-violent non- 
co-operation including the non-payment of taxes. This 
resolution was carried by a small majority, as the feeling 
of the session was towards an immediate militant stand. 

The Government made good use of the time limit by 
arresting the leaders of the rising workers' and peasants' 
movement and started the notorious Meerut Conspiracy 
trial which lasted four years and proved at the end to 
be one of the greatest frame-ups in the history of the 
working-class struggle. Also a Public Safety Ordinance 
was decreed, directed mainly against the militant forces. 

By the end of 1929, therefore, it had become perfectly 
clear that the aims of imperialism and of the Indian 
national movement were irreconcilable. And this realiz- 
ation tended to sharpen the struggle and to make for a 
decisive re-orientation of the whole conception of Indo- 
British relations. 

On December 3 1 of that year at the annual general 
session of Congress at Lahore, under the Presidency of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, an amendment to the Congress consti- 
tution was moved, defining the objective of Congress to 
be complete independence and the severance of the 
imperial connection. 

On January 26, 1930, the first Independence Day was 
celebrated all over India by great gatherings of people 
and the Independence Pledge was taken, declaring it " a 
crime against man and God to submit " any longer to 
British rule and adopting a comprehensive national 
demand. 

There was no exact plan of struggle to implement this 
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demand, but the British Government's attempt to impose 
a constitution on India laid the basis of a new movement 
of protest. Ramsay MacDonald's declaration that re- 
sponsibility in the Central Government under the new 
constitution would be conditional on certain reservations, 
which gave the Princes and other reactionary elements 
a veto on the popular will, served to intensify resentment. 

Gandhi launched a new civil disobedience movement 
in March 1930, making the disobedience to the unjust 
Salt Law the main prop of his campaign. This move- 
ment released the pent-up energy of the mass struggle 
and soon gathered the most terrific momentum : spon- 
taneous no-rent campaigns, strikes, the refusal of the 
Garwhahli soldiers to fire on a demonstration at Peshawar 
and the establishment of people's rule in several places. 
In May the Government arrested Gandhi and intensified 
the large-scale repression it had begun already. So that 
thousands of people were thrown into prison, apart from 
the fact that intimidation was carried out by beatings, 
shooting and torture, and the whole of the country 
governed under dictatorial emergency ordinances. Con- 
gress initiated a boycott of British goods, intensified non- 
co-operation, and, in spite of the odds facing it, the 
movement grew, till the national liberation struggle 
embraced even larger masses of people and focused the 
attention of the whole world not on the first Round 
Table Conference which the Government had called in 
London, but on India. 

Having adjourned this farcical Round Table Confer- 
ence the Government released Gandhi and the Congress 
Working Committee unconditionally on January 26, 
1931. The real purpose of this was to get Congress 
representatives to come to London to a new Round 
Table Conference. 

After prolonged negotiations the Irwin-Gandhi truce 
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was signed. Congress agreed to participate in the Round 
Table Conference to discuss the basis of a federal consti- 
tution with " Indian responsibility ", limited by " reser- 
vations of safeguards in the interests of India ". The 
ordinances were withdrawn, the non-violent prisoners 
released, etc. The Karachi Congress reluctantly endorsed 
the eleven points of this agreement. 

But while Gandhi and the Congress delegation were 
taking part in the Round Table Conference, imperialism 
carried on its policy of repression. On his return the 
Mahatma found his followers in jail. He sought an 
interview with the Viceroy which was refused. On 
January 4, 1932, he was arrested and the old ordinances 
reappeared : Congress leaders all over India were 
imprisoned, its organizations declared illegal ; civil liber- 
ties, specially of the press, were suppressed. Altogether 
about 150,000 prisoners were thrown into jail. This time 
repression knew no bounds, for, as the Government 
spokesmen declared, " war is not fought with gloves on ". 

But the resilience of the national movement was not 
broken even through two and a half years' hard battle. 
And though it was enfeebled it reappeared when the ban 
on Congress was lifted in 1934. So that this unhappy 
ending of the third phase of the struggle was to be only 
the harbinger of a yet mightier and more diversified 
activity to come. 

As this letter has already become very long, I shall tell 
you about the later years of advance in a separate note. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 
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XVI 
THE CHARTER OF ALL FOOLS' DAY 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . I shall look forward to hearing about the latest develop- 
ments of the Congress movements. . . . 

Tours, 
TOM BROWN. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : To give India the benefit of those twin 
ideals of our age, freedom and democracy, to give it a 
good government, to rid the country of the debris of old, 
stagnant feudalism as well as to reform the economic 
system to protect it against all the ill winds that blow, to 
clear the account books and to define the limits of all 
Power, in short to usher in the new dawn, the Mother of 
Parliaments designed the new (1935) Constitution for 
India ! A truly Herculean labour it was, occupying the 
attention of eminent British statesmen, lawyers, politicians, 
civil servants and experts, both as individuals and as 
members of travelling commissions, committees and sub- 
committees, wading through mountains of constitutional 
law and floods of evidence, all with that remarkable 
efficiency and devotion which is the great attribute of our 
rulers whom, as you know, the thought of dispensing 
freedom to their subjects keeps awake at night ! 

As I have told you before, in the past decades, too, our 
masters had vigilantly guarded our destinies, examining 
afresh their rights and responsibilities. For instance, in 
a long conversation with Gladstone one evening Mr. 
Bright had talked of the difficulty of governing a people 
by a people i.e. India by a purely Parliamentary Govern- 
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ment. Lord Cromer had thought the idea of Indian 
self-government absurd. 

The impact of world events, however, had led to a 
review of the fate of India. And concessions had been 
made, each set of reforms being dressed up as an advance 
on the previous ones. 

The Minto-Morley reforms introducing an elected 
majority into the Provincial Legislative Councils " to 
rally the moderates " were such a measure, never mind 
if freedom inclined towards the disruption of the body 
politic with its divide-and-rule tactics. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms were yet another charter of freedom, 
never mind if they meant no change at the centre but 
gave to the Provincial Governments certain nation- 
building departments like health and education without 
the necessary money to build the nation ! 

You don't have to judge our rulers by what they give 
away but by the labour they expend in making a show 
of giving. So we have to be more positive and look at 
the next charter in terms of the seven-year-long labours 
of the Simon Commission, spent in exposing the defects 
of the past schemes and evolving a new one. And what 
did they produce after their strenuous review of the past 
and with such bold insight into the future ? The statute 
known as the Government of India Act of 1935. 

What precisely did this statute do ? What did it say ? 
How did it protect the peasants' hut against the inclem- 
encies of the weather ? How did it remedy the deficit 
in the budget and keep the wolf from the doors of 
India ? 

The new Constitution was divided into two main 
parts : (i) that which envisages a federal union of all 
the provinces of British and the Indian states as con- 
stituting a Central Government ; (2) that which defines 
the terms of autonomy for the provinces of British India. 
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As I have tried to tell you in my earlier letters, the 
whole trend of modern Indian history has been towards 
the unification of India in spite of the sectional attempts 
to divide it. So that the emergence of a real voluntary 
federation between the various parts of India knit together 
by common aims and purposes is a wholesome ideal. 
But what did this federal scheme mean ? 

First of all, it attempted to lump together the " auto- 
nomous " provinces of British India whose people are 
struggling towards democracy and the despotically 
governed Indian states into a sham federation. 

Then there was to be no sovereignty in this federation. 
For sovereignty was to be vested in the British Crown, in 
the hands of the Governor-General, appointed by the 
alien ruling power, and therefore answerable only to the 
British Government, the Secretary of State for India and 
the British Parliament. 

Further, there was no body of federal law, or organiza- 
tion for law-making basing itself on the fundamental 
rights of all citizens in India, under this scheme. The 
subjects of the autocratic Princes had no rights under it, 
though the Princes were to take part in the Federal 
Chambers and help to make laws for the citizens of 
British India. So that the whole thing seemed like a 
device to call in the most reactionary forces in India to 
help to perpetuate the exploitation of the country for 
themselves and their master. 

This will be obvious from the proposed composition of 
the Federal Legislature, which was to consist of two 
houses : the Council of State and the Federal Assembly. 

The proportion of members from British India and the 
native states was to be as follows : In the Council of 
State there were to be 156 seats for British India and 104 
seats for native states ; in the Federal Assembly there 
were to be 258 seats for the elected representatives of 
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British India and 125 seats for the nominees of the native 
states, that is to say, the Princes. 

There is no disguising here that about a third of the 
members of both houses were to be not the elected 
representatives of the people, but the nominees of the 
Princes, speaking, of course, for these autocratic rulers, 
and in no sense for the peoples of the states. 

If, apart from this, you note the procedure of election 
to these two chambers, you will see what a democracy 
was offered to India. For instance, the representatives of 
British India in the Council of State were to be elected 
on high property qualifications, so that only the richest, 
landed, industrial and commercial interests would have 
been returned. In the formation of an exalted upper 
chamber this may not be considered inappropriate by 
some people, but whereas election to the upper house 
was to be open and direct, seats in the democratic Federal 
Assembly, the lower house, were to be filled by indirect 
election from among the members of the provincial 
assemblies, communal and sectional groups all voting 
separately. 

These communal or separate electorates were the most 
vicious thing in the election procedure and were deeply 
resented by the peoples of India. According to the 
scheme all the seats in both the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures were distributed among several vaguely 
defined religious, denominational and other electoral 
groups so that there were special seats for Sikhs, Muham- 
madans, " Europeans ", " landholders ", women, etc., 
each group forming an electorate by itself and returning 
a fixed number of representatives. The eleven such 
groups who were to return representatives to the Federal 
Assembly were obviously intended to prevent the forma- 
tion of a clear majority for any party or principle in the 
Legislature, and sabotage its functioning from the start. 
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But lest, even after all the nobility and gentry and the 
vested interests have been safely manoeuvred into their 
safe seats, after all the checks and precautions, any little 
feeling for democracy might still trickle through the 
system, in order to make it absolutely " foolproof", there 
were very few powers vested in these Legislatures. 

What were these powers though ? 

Were they given power over finance, which is considered 
an elementary condition of responsible government ? 

No, about 80 per cent, of the expenditure, that on the 
military, interest on public debt, salaries and pensions, 
could not be voted upon by the Legislature. Currency, 
credit and exchange were entrusted to a Reserve Bank ; 
the railways were under a special authority. And, of 
course, British trading and financial interests were 
adequately guarded by special measures catalogued in 
detail in the constitution. 

What about control of defence, the state machinery, 
etc.? 

Defence was reserved completely outside the control 
of the Legislature. The same formula applied to the 
civil service, police, foreign relations, etc. 

And, as if these checks against the intrusion of democ- 
racy were not enough, the Viceroy, the Governor-General, 
was armed with almost all the conceivable powers which 
he could exercise at his discretion, that is to say, without 
seeking the advice of his ministers or of the elected 
Legislatures. 

Whatever happens elsewhere in the world struggle for 
Democracy, in India the autocrat ruler must survive, so 
argue the British Government ! The Viceroy, the 
Governor-General, may be the shadow of a shadowy 
King-Emperor, but the substance of kingship is his. He 
is the Constitution, the idea, the scheme to which every- 
thing is pledged ! . . . He emerges as the all-powerful 
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Supreme Dictator only subject to the British Govern- 
ment through the Secretary of State for India. 

No wonder then that he could do everything under 
the 1935 Act. He could suspend the Constitution, 
dissolve the Legislature, veto legislation passed by the 
Legislature, he could pass legislation rejected by the 
Legislature ; he controlled Defence and Foreign Affairs. 
. . . But it would take too long to tabulate his dis- 
cretionary powers ! . . . 

In order to make assurance against democracy doubly 
sure there were certain reserved powers over Defence, 
External Affairs and Excluded Areas under the Viceroy's 
control. 

Further, there are eight Special Powers and Responsi- 
bilities vested in this High Personage, called " safe- 
guards ", which cover any slips about the protection of 
themselves and their friends, which may be imagined to 
have crept into the Constitution. 

Since the Provincial part of the Constitution was part 
of the main Constitution, that also revealed the defects 
inherent in a reactionary, autocratic principle of govern- 
ment which inspired the 1935 Act. 

The Provincial Governors had overriding powers like 
those of the Viceroy over their respective Legislatures of 
the Provinces to veto legislation, to pass legislation at 
their own will, to control finance, police, law and order 
and seven Special Responsibilities. Governors were to 
be in the Provinces what the Viceroy was at the centre, a 
virtual dictator. 

The two-chamber system was introduced into all the 
leading Provinces, and the Legislatures were composed 
on a communal basis, with eighteen different sectional 
groups and sub-groups hampering the coming to power 
of a majority. 

The franchise, based on property and educational 

F* 
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qualifications, only allowed 13 per cent, of the people to 
vote. Still, the Legislatures in the Provinces were to be 
directly elected. And there were no reserve departments 
as at the centre, even though the Governor had large 
special powers, and Provincial Ministries could function 
with a certain degree of cabinet responsibility. Also, the 
restrictions upon these Legislatures were fewer because 
the important issues of finance did not come within their 
purview ; so that popular ministries could exercise some 
power, if they were not actually allowed to govern. 

As, however, the expanding sources of revenue, such as 
income tax and customs, were allocated to the centre in 
the Constitution, the Provinces had only the land-revenue 
to spend on their constructive expenditure for the nation- 
building services. A heavy, unpopular source of revenue 
like that which was allocated to the Provincial budgets, 
allowed little room for expenditure on the health and 
education of the people. It was an uncannily clever 
way of passing on the full brunt of responsibility for the 
Government's neglect of nation-building services on to 
Indian ministers, but it can deceive no one with any 
intelligence. 

When the Indian National Congress decided to contest 
the election of 1937 at the coming into force of the 
Provincial part of this Constitution, they had no illusions 
that they were securing real power. But they were 
conscious of taking the fight for national freedom strate- 
gically into the very heart of the imperialist camp. For 
the Federal Constitution itself stood condemned from the 
exposition of its co-author Sir Samuel Hoare, who, in 
answer to a more die-hard critic than himself, assured 
Parliament that " In India the Governor-General, the 
Provincial Governors, and other high officials are still to 
be appointed by the Crown. The security services, the 
executive officers of the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
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ments are still to be recruited and protected by Parlia- 
ment. The Army, the ultimate power in India, is to 
remain under the undivided control of Parliament. 
Those arc no paper safeguards. Here are the heads of 
Government endowed with great powers and given . . . 
the means of carrying those powers into effect." 

One wonders if it was a deliberate or unconscious sense 
of humour which made imperialism choose April i, 
1937, All Fools' Day, to inaugurate this Constitution, 
this uncanny charter of liberty ! 

As India's response to this federal scheme led the 
national movement to the higher and protracted phase 
of struggle which lasted till the war I shall tell you the 
bare history of that period in yet another letter. 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



XVII 
THE CRISIS YEARS 

WALTHAMSTOW, .17. 

. . . As I read your letter on the charter of All Fools' Day I 
was reminded of Ike Cripps plan. Surely the later scheme was 
essentially no different from the 75155 Constitution, except in 
varying the sugar-coating on the bitter pills offered. . . . But 
how did the Congress react to this 1935 Act, I would like to 
know? . . . 

Tours, 
TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W.i. 

DEAR TOM : I have already told you how Govern- 
ment repression in 1934 weakened Congress. During 
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the next two years the tempo of the movement was slower 
and the national leadership seemed to have lost touch 
with the masses. Underneath, of course, the discontent 
of the people grew in spite of all imperialist attempts to 
suppress it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, released from prison by mass 
pressure on a very reluctant Government, was elected 
President of the Indian National Congress in 1936. In 
his Presidential address he clearly voiced the feeling of 
the masses, and showed a deep understanding of the 
grave crisis in world affairs brought about by the attacks 
of fascist powers on China, Abyssinia and Spain. Nehru 
publicly declared his socialist faith, and came out boldly 
for a " joint popular front" of all the anti-imperialist 
forces of the workers, peasants and the middle classes. 
This was a confirmation of the attitude of a fairly strong 
section of the left-centre and socialist and communist 
elements which had been maturing in Congress. The 
meaning of" Swaraj ", i.e. national independence, foe the 
masses began to be appreciated and Congress declared that 
" the most important and urgent problem of the country 
is the appalling poverty, unemployment and indebtedness 
of the peasantry, fundamentally due to the antiquated 
and repressive land tenure and revenue systems ". 

At the Faizpur session of Congress in December, 1936, 
this left-wing commanded one-third of the votes in the 
Congress Committee, and adopted a provisional agrarian 
programme of thirteen points demanding reduction of 
rents and land revenue, annulment and scaling down of 
debts, abolition of forced labour and feudal dues, a living 
wage for agricultural labourers, and recognition of the 
Peasant Unions. The adoption of this policy resulted 
in a rapid increase in Congress membership from 636,000 
in December, 1936, to 3 millions in 1937, 4 millions in 
1938, and about 6 millions in 1939. 
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A great deal of this advance was due to the strategy 
adopted by Congress to defeat the " New Constitution ". 
Already in 1934, Congress had declared that India's 
Constitution could only be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly elected by the people. But while reiterating 
its complete rejection of the Government of India Act 
of 1935, it decided to contest the elections in the Pro- 
vinces, " not to co-operate with the Act in any way, but 
to combat it and seek to end it ". The Congress Election 
Manifesto, with its demand of complete national inde- 
pendence and of a Constituent Assembly and its concrete 
immediate programme of social and economic ameliora- 
tion and of democratic demands for civil liberties and 
equal rights, was an inspiring document. Over 15 
million people voted for this policy, and, in spite of the 
desperate attempts of the Government to whip up 
support for the loyalist candidates in the constituencies 
by the use of official pressure, Congress won resounding 
victories. It swept the polls in seven provinces out of 
eleven, and in two others it emerged as the strongest 
single party. So that even the London Times had to 
admit : " Once again the Indian elections have shown 
that the Congress Party alone is organized on more than 
a Provincial basis. Its record of successes has been 
impressive ". 

After a protracted delay to ensure that the Governors 
of the Provinces would not use their overriding powers to 
set aside the advice of the Legislatures, Congress Ministries 
were formed in eight provinces, and in a ninth a coalition 
ministry was formed later. 

These Provincial Ministries began well by releasing the 
political prisoners, inaugurating a large measure of civil 
liberties, declaring moratoria on peasant debts in several 
provinces and cancelling arrears of rent, introducing 
progressive labour legislation and wage increases, and 
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waging special campaigns against illiteracy and disease. 
Even the non-Congress provinces were moved to pro- 
gressive measures under this stimulus, though the imperi- 
alist outlook of the ministries here and lack of mass 
support limited their programmes. 

The impressive record of Congress ministries must not 
blind us to the fact that they did not implement all the 
election pledges ; and that some of them became moderate 
in outlook, even using force to deal with the agitation of 
the progressive elements in the country. For instance, 
the Bihar Ministry made terms with the landlords, and 
the Bombay Ministry initiated a Trade Disputes Bill 
which favoured company unions and infringed the right 
to strike in a way that led the Trade Union Congress to 
denounce it with an India-wide protest movement. 
Some Ministries even used force to quell the rising waves 
of the mass struggle as evidenced in the tempo of the 
strike movement in industry and the increasing member- 
ship of the Peasant Unions. 

The fact is that the task of these governments in working 
an imperialist administration was fraught with the 
greatest difficulties. The reserve powers of the Governor 
and Viceroy were ever hanging over their heads and 
finance was lacking to realize the aims of their election 
pledges. Also, the moderate and reactionary leadership 
which was in control of the Ministries was becoming 
increasingly hostile to the rising militancy of the mass 
movement and playing into the hands of imperialism. 
It became obvious before long, therefore, that the decisive 
struggle for independence could not be waged within the 
framework of the existing machinery of government. 
And a new crisis began to develop . . . 

At the Haripura session of Congress in 1938 the 
Federal scheme at the centre had been unconditionally 
rejected. And yet it began increasingly to be felt that 
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some of the right-wing leaders inside Congress were 
seriously thinking of accepting the Federation. This 
tendency became more and more pronounced as the 
extreme right leadership saw in the advance of the mass 
movement a threat to the privileges and possessions of the 
dominant landlord and capitalist groups among them. 
Under cover of the Gandhian creed of " non-violence " 
they discouraged the militancy of the rank and file. 

The left in Congress slowly gathered a considerable 
body of support behind the movement of protest against 
the right wing's compromises with imperialism. The 
dissatisfaction of these elements was reflected in Subhas 
Chandra Bose's victory in the Presidential election of 
1939, which was not so much a personal triumph for 
Bose as it showed the discontent with the leadership 
within Congress. Previously, the President of Congress 
had always been nominated by Gandhi and then generally 
accepted by Congress in a formal election. In 1939, 
Bose challenged Gandhi's nominee and was re-elected 
for a second term of office. 

The leadership interpreted this event exactly for what 
it was, a demonstration of popular will against their 
weak-kneed policies. The majority of the Executive 
resigned from the Working Committee, and at the Tripuri 
session Congress was faced with a supreme crisis. 

At Tripuri Congress was able to maintain its unity and 
cohesion, though great fissures of social and political 
opinion yawned under the surface. The " National 
Demand " resolution, however, reaffirmed Congress 
opposition to the Federal part of the Constitution. And, 
after a stormy debate, it was decided that Bose be asked 
to seek the advice of Mahatma Gandhi in the nomination 
of his Working Committee. 

The failure of negotiations between Bose and Gandhi 
led Bose to resign from the Presidentship and to form 
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a "Forward Bloc." But this "Forward Bloc" was 
essentially no different in its aims from the right-wing 
leadership, except in its dissatisfaction with the personnel 
of the existing leadership. After Bose and certain 
opposition elements had called a public demonstration 
in protest against the discipline of Congress, he was 
forced to resign his presidency of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress and debarred from holding further office in 
Congress for three years. 

The leadership of the mass movement with a basic 
programme was still developing in 1939 before the shadow 
of the coming war began to envelop the world. 

Now, the Indian national movement has never been a 
belligerent, chauvinistic nationalism like those familiar 
in Europe. Our Indian nationalism is rather the aspira- 
tion to be free than an attempt to destroy the freedom 
of our neighbours and to make war an instrument of 
national policy. From its earliest days Indian nationalism 
conceived of India as an integral part of the world. And 
in fact a great deal of its vitality originated in the frustra- 
tion of its will to play its part in the comity of nations. 

I have told you previously how after India had been 
used for imperialist purposes in the last war, after it had 
paid the toll of a million dead and been drained economic- 
ally and materially, how it was disillusioned to see 
President Wilson's fourteen points forgotten and the 
slogan of self-determination of nations being thrown into 
the dustbin at Versailles. I have told you also how 
India's demands for the lifting of the repressive Rowlatt 
Act were answered with grape-shot at Amritsar. 

These betrayals of the ideals of democracy and freedom 
by the imperialist Government made India acutely aware 
of the realities of world politics. 

Apart from the fact that present-day Congress thought 
has generally been moulded after the most intense dis- 
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cussion of international realities in their significance for 
India, the Indian national movement was far ahead of 
opinion in Britain and America in the necessity of 
building up the anti-imperialist and anti-fascist struggle 
in order to avert the war which was coming. In this 
regard Congress policy as drafted at the annual session 
at Haripura in 1938 is significant. Look at some of the 
decisions : 

(1) India desires to live at peace with her neighbours 
and to be on friendly terms with all peoples in the 
world. 

(2) India would work and participate in a new world 
order based on freedom and social justice. 

(3) India would make the necessary sacrifices of her 
national sovereignty in common with other nations for 
the creation of such a world order. 

(4) India would undertake the necessary responsi- 
bilities which may fall to her in the maintenance of that 
world order based on the collective organization of world 
peace and security. 

(5) India would resist imperialist war ; the attempt 
to use Indian man-power or material in any war whatso- 
ever without the consent of her people would be opposed. 

At the time when the British Government was aiding 
and abetting fascism with its policy of " appeasement ", 
the Indian national movement protested against the 
successive rapes of Manchuria, Abyssinia, China and 
Spain by the fascists. And Congress sent what little 
material help it could to the peoples of these countries. 

Your friends may ask : " If India has been anti- 
fascist why isn't it in the war on our side now ? " And I 
shall answer that whereas many of your friends are to-day 
anti-fascist, they do not understand that fascism is the 
twin brother of imperialism and has only been able to 
bully the world so far because of the insidious support 
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which imperialism gave to it. To that extent democracy 
is as inconsistent with a world in which imperialism holds 
sway as with a world ruled by fascism. And as you said 
some days ago India becomes a test case. If the present 
war is being fought to create a new world order based 
on democracy and freedom, if the Allies aim to liberate 
the 90 million peoples of Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
Holland, Belgium, etc., at present writhing under the 
oppression of Hitler, then let them begin, as a token of 
their earnestness, by liberating the 400 millions of India 
held under British rule. 

That was the essence of the question asked by the 
Indian National Congress when this war began, and that 
question still remains to be answered. So that while 
India is anxious to defend her own soil against the 
Japanese militarists and eager to play her part in the 
world struggle against fascism, imperialism ties the hands 
of the Indian people behind their back and leaves them 
an easy prey to the fascist tigers. . . . 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



XVIII 

INDIA DEMANDS FREEDOM AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE FAMILY OF NATIONS 

WALTHAMSTOW, E.iy. 

. . . After your surgical operation on the blind spots all we 
Englishmen suffer about the Indian question, to me India is no 
longer a puzzle, but to others it is still. For instance, consider 
this letter I saw the other day in News Review : 

No wonder we are puzzled about the Indian problem ! It seems 
tQ us that when the things that they have been clamouring for are 
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handed to them, the Indian leaders refuse them and then begin 
clamouring for them all over again ! 

Some of them want Dominion status and some want complete 
independence. Both these things have been conceded since Dominion 
status includes the right to secede. All that remains to do is to 
frame a constitution. For this purpose a constituent assembly is 
necessary. 

The Indian leaders demand that this should be an Indian assembly. 
This also has been conceded. It was handed to them by Sir 
Stafford Cripps and they refused it ! 

Of course, this writer created his own "puzzle ". Perhaps you 
will solve it for him. 

Tours, 

TOM BROWX. 

ST. GEORGE'S MEWS, N.W-3. 

DEAR TOM : I am happy to know that these epistles 
have cleared up some of the obscure corners in the Indian 
background and that at least to you India is now much 
less of a " puzzle " than to the man from whose letter 
you quote. 

The response of Englishmen to the problem of India 
is as curious as it is various. 

As I have gone up and down the country speaking on 
India for some time I have felt two things : one, that 
there is any amount of goodwill for India among the 
ordinary men and women of Britain ; two, that there is 
a hopeless ignorance about it. 

Some of the things people say are comic but touching 
tributes to the efficiency of those who are 
our system of education ! "It must be 
sir, from what my brother Harry says, 
there as a soldier." " Very hot, isn't it 
monkeys out there and snakes and tigersfl 
" They have many religions, too, 
natives ? " 
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Others who evidently read the newspapers, not merely 
for racing tips but also for news, seem to regard India as 
a country, somewhere out there, which " our " ancestors 
took over rather unwillingly and which " we " rule for 
the good of the natives. And they ask the two or three 
stock questions : " What about the Hindus and Muham- 
madans ? " " What about the Untouchables ? " 
" What will India do if the Japs come over ? " 

Such are the vague general reactions, giving the 
impression that India is a vast torrid expanse, full of 
natives, an amorphous mass of black men with very few 
clothes and even less culture, " distant " and " foreign " 
to " us British ". 

A few intelligent Englishmen write about India from 
the point of view of the political and social groupings to 
which they belong and tend, by emphasizing this, that or 
the other minor issue or irrelevant detail, to confuse the 
main issues and to give the impression that the Indian 
problem is incredibly complex. 

Now, the Indians are certainly not a very simple people 
and they inherit a predilection for complex thought, for 
analysing shades of meaning and facing up to very 
intricate and subtle problems of philosophy. But they 
have been arriving at a simplification about the central 
issue of Indian politics during the last twenty years or 
so. And this is the demand for national independence, 
the achievement of freedom, so that the Indian people 
can become masters in their own house, so that they can 
establish a democratic regime, reorganize the land system 
on the basis of the demands of the hard-pressed peasantry, 
and ameliorate the terrible lot of the working class. 

A modest programme, and a clear and simple enough 
idea for everybody to understand. But the difficulty is, 
my dear Tom, that the propaganda of those in whose 
interests it is to keep the British and Indian people 
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divided, has spread so many lies and half-lies that we get 
vulgarizations which completely obscure the problem and 
create barriers almost as soon as some of us try to bridge 
the existing gulfs. And even the essential facts tend to 
be ignored and forgotten. 

It is difficult, for instance, for Englishmen to grasp the 
fact that not only is the heart-rending poverty and 
wretchedness of the Indian peasants and workers directly 
due to alien rule, but that under the present system every- 
one is subject to British rule, that Britain is the supreme, 
the " Paramount Power ". And this is no mere oratorical 
phrase, but means, concretely, that everything and every- 
one in India is subjected to the will of the English rulers. 

This goes for everyone in India, the Princes, the 
peasants, the big landlords, the small-holders, the capital- 
ists, the industrial workers, the shopkeepers, artisans, the 
intellectuals (doctors, engineers, lawyers, writers, artists, 
etc.) the priests and even the beggars. 

The degree of control over the various strata of the 
population varies according to the relations between the 
different groups and classes and existing authority ; that 
is to say, those groups which are necessary for the main- 
tenance of alien rule are naturally favoured. But, in 
general, whether an Indian is rich or poor, has the right 
to vote or join the army, whether he goes to a university 
or writes a book, he is controlled by authority which is 
vested in the Viceroy by the British Parliament. 

It is well known that all government, everywhere in 
the world, is ultimately a question of Power and who 
wields this Power. And the plain fact is that every 
reform since 1858 has been introduced for the main- 
tenance of British power in India. None of these reforms 
has conceded any substantial power to the Indian people. 
For instance, as I have already shown you, the franchise 
enjoyed by 15 per cent, of the population under the new 
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constitution in British India enables them to elect Pro- 
vincial Legislatures which have no more power than a 
county council in Great Britain. No legislation can be 
passed against the veto of the Viceroy, whose authority 
can only be overridden by Whitehall. So that you will 
see fairly clearly how the whole of India is ruled by the 
British Government at Whitehall, just as Ireland was 
ruled from 1800 to 1921. 

Civil liberties, such as are familiar and taken for granted 
in this country, are unknown in India. Freedom of 
press and speech is strictly limited, so that those who 
speak to their fellow-countrymen in criticism of govern- 
mental policies and practices do so at the risk of harsh 
prison sentences. And, be it said to their eternal honour, 
thousands of the best sons of India have taken that path 
rather than be muzzled by authority. If I had the space 
I could fill this letter with the most terrifying stories of 
petty persecution under the present regime in India. 
And several comedies of official manners could be written : 
even a well-known politician who prides himself that he 
" knows his onions " was shocked and incredulous when 
I told him that several books in my possession, including 
Tolstoy's Anna Karenina, were taken away by the customs 
officials at Bombay on one of my visits to India, because 
they were considered seditious ! And you know Tolstoy's 
books were printed and sold by thousands even under the 
autocratic Czarist regime in Russia. . . . 

It is sufficient here, then, to say that India is in the 
same state politically and socially as England was in the 
eighteenth century, or, if you prefer another metaphor, 
it has been deliberately kept as a muddlesome mixture 
of the Middle Ages and the twentieth century. 

Now I believe that the achievement of Indian independ- 
ance would itself set India on a path of development 
which would not stop short of socialism. But the 
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independence of India must be recognized immediately 
before anything can be done in India, including the 
mobilization of an effective defence of India against 
aggression. 

Unfortunately, however, that basic demand has always 
so far been met with some evasion or another. The 
most ambitious of these evasions was attempted in the 
formula that Sir Stafford Cripps took to India. But 
since that mission failed, other kinds of evasions have 
been sought. It has been suggested, for instance, that if 
only another person had been chosen to conduct the 
negotiations, or another kind of phrase used (the word 
" independence " used instead of " Dominion Status " !) 
things would have worked out better. But may I assure 
you that, in the circumstances which have been maturing 
in India through the last fifty years a situation has been 
reached when the fact has to be faced in Britain that 
India's place is that of an independent nation in her own 
right, as an ally standing side by side with the United 
Nations against fascism in war and collaborating freely 
with them for social reconstruction when peace comes ; 
and that any other formula remains an irrelevant 
evasion. 

I am sure you will see this. For, beneath all the 
bloody confusion of the modern world one thing has been 
emerging, slowly but surely to the view of the common 
man, and that is that while capitalism was forcing the 
world more and more into a kind of oneness by the 
ordinary processes of trade and commerce, it was creating 
the conditions for its own crises and the developments 
implicit in those crises. The national movements in 
India and the colonies and the progressive and working- 
class movements in the home countries were rising with 
an ever sharper intensity. So that a great shift was 
taking place in national and class power throughout the 
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various countries that compose the globe as a result of 
the intense rivalries of imperialist states and their increas- 
ing exploitation of the colonial or semi-colonial countries 
while the historic process was being clogged up or deliber- 
ately arrested in the subject countries. 

Already twenty or thirty years ago the world was 
reaching a stage of economic concentration, or rather 
constipation. It was becoming closely knit with its 
system of railways and shipping lines, its telegraphs and 
cables, its industrial centres and its banks, its local 
exchanges, placed under the control of leading exchanges 
and issuing banks which co-ordinated the movements of 
all the cogs in the machine. But because the City, Wall 
Street, and the various bourses and exchanges dictated 
their own capricious, selfish wills to the other members 
of the world body, it suffered from economic constipation. 
And the various parts of the world were constantly 
revolting against the gods of high finance in the bourses. 

You may well ask why couldn't the financial oligarchies 
come to an understanding with one another, cease to 
express contrary wills, and join together in exploiting the 
various parts of the world through a share-out of markets 
and lebensraum, living space. 

My answer is that these contrary capitalist wills could 
not help competing with each other from the very nature 
of their being, because they would have died off if they 
had been shoved out of the markets which they controlled, 
that is to say, if they had had to give up the monopoly 
to sell goods in the particular colonial country where they 
held undivided sway. So they carried on " peaceful 
rivalries " through mutual trade pacts, until the pro- 
tection duties which they were forced to impose on the 
goods of their rivals to keep up their own profits, led to 
tariff wars, or until the younger capitalist countries, 
which had been late in arriving on the scene of world 
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trade, began to demand lebensraum colonies, or what is 
called " a place in the sun ". And then began the series 
of fascist aggressions and a world-wide military decision 
became inevitable. . . 

Now, after three years of the second world war, with 
the Soviet Socialist Union on the side of the democratic 
powers, challenged by German, Italian and Japanese 
fascist imperialisms, the problem of the modern world 
cannot be solved by a new international share-out of the 
colonies and by the re-division of the wealth of the colonies 
among the major world powers. If anything like a 
lasting settlement can be achieved it will only be through 
the utter defeat of fascism, and through a shifting of 
class power all over the world, the freedom of India 
and the liberation of the subject and colonial countries, 
so that the wealth of each country may go to the natives 
who produce it instead of to a parasitical class of share- 
holders who merely sit at home and draw the dividends . . . 

As I have tried to show you in my previous letters, the 
Indian people have not been slow to appreciate the inter- 
dependence of their aims with those of the progressive 
and working-class movements of the world. I have told 
you how they were disillusioned through the last war, 
and its aftermath, and how they watched, bitterly, as 
the people's movement elsewhere did, the successive 
aggressions of fascist gangsters aided and abetted by 
the Munichites in Britain, France and America. I have 
also told you how, when the present war actually broke 
out, the -Indians raised a sharp and clear voice and, 
though sympathizing with the democracies, asked ques- 
tions which showed their profound awareness of the exact 
meaning of " freedom and democracy ". As the flames 
of war spread to the Asiatic continent and India became 
the keystone of strategy in that part of the world, the 
Indian leaders warned the United Nations what to expect 
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if they did not rally the peoples of Malaya, Dutch East 
Indies, Burma and India on the basis of a clear recognition 
of the right to independence of these peoples. And, in 
the negotiations with Sir Stafford Cripps, they showed a 
pertinacity of instinct for the realities of the present 
situation when they asked for the immediate creation of 
a National Government with an Indian Defence Minister 
with adequate powers to mobilize the peoples of India on 
the side of the United Nations. And throughout they 
have showed a statesmanship which has combined high- 
mindedness with a thorough grasp of world realities. 

If, then, you realize that the problem of India is an 
integral part of the problem of the modern world, that 
India has been made into a suburb of London, New York 
or Chicago, politically, economically and culturally 
(though not one of the nicer suburbs and more like a 
vast East End !), that it is a self-conscious modern young 
nation in her own right, an organic whole, a unity, which 
is being forcibly kept in subjection in the British Empire, 
exploited and coerced by an alien imperialism, then you 
will see the urgency behind its demand for the recog- 
nition of its right to be free according to the elementary 
right of every nation to be free, so that it can set its own 
house in order and become a useful member of the 
comity of nations, of the human family. If, also, you 
will grasp how the fact that capitalism, which made the 
world one in the enjoyment of poverty in the midst of 
plenty, affected India as it affected you, then you will see 
why our rulers can't keep the 400 million peoples of 
India under their control, then you will realize how 
intimately your destiny is bound up with the Indian 
people in the fight for a new social order. 

Of course, I am sure that, in spite of the best efforts of 
those who have actively sought to build up barriers of 
misunderstanding between the peoples, who have actively 
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fostered prejudices of colour, and race and religion for 
generations, the peoples have now been increasingly 
brought face to face with the problem not only of liberty 
and slavery, but of an empty verbal freedom and wage 
slavery. 

For instance, you remember that in the years between 
the two wars there were vast numbers of peoples all around 
you, including your friends, neighbours and members of 
your profession who were plunged in poverty, forced to 
live in slums or just unemployed, hunger marching and 
demonstrating, vainly struggling for life against all the 
deadly forces which plagued them and sapped their 
vitality. You know that the world which could be a vast 
storehouse of plenty had become a vast poorhouse over- 
crowded with grumbling humanity. You know that 
coffee was burnt and oranges left to rot because " they " 
wanted to keep the prices up, while whole populations 
in the world were undernourished for want of food. 
You were indignant. You knew that something was 
wrong somewhere. You wanted to put things right. 
You were not prepared to accept those conditions which 
made life a sham and a mockery. You knew that life 
was intended to be something more than a continual 
struggle against poverty. So you became a socialist. 
And you discovered that the system was wrong, the 
system that puts profits and private property before the 
economic security and social wellbeing of man. 

Well, you were dead right. There was something 
terribly wrong and inefficient about it all : that man 
should be regarded as a mere instrument of production 
to be exploited for profit, rather than as a human being 
with a capacity for happiness as great as the capitalist's. 
And I have shown you that those of the working class 
who acquiesced in the inequalities and evils generated 
by this system were also to blame for keeping the vast 
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populations of India and the colonies in subjection and 
for perpetuating the world's misery. 

If, then, things have been so wrong, stupid and criminal, 
we have got to see to it that they don't go on like that any 
more. 

But what precisely can we do about it ? 

Quite a few people all over the world have been worried 
about this question in the past and many more are 
scratching their heads now, since the world battle is 
reaching its intensest and crucial stages. 

After the lies and betrayals of the pre-war era, the 
people of the world are, of course, naturally suspicious 
of high-sounding words, and though there is a great deal 
of talk about world co-operation it seems to strain 
credulity. That is why, for instance, the Sankey Declara- 
tion, sponsored by H. G. Wells, to define the elementary 
and basic rights of every man to peace, bread and happi- 
ness, did not cut much ice in spite of its idealism, in my 
opinion perhaps because of it. The same is true about 
the war aims of journalists like Wickham Steed, Edward 
Hulton and Sir Richard Acland of Unser Kampfhme, and 
the other reconstructors-of- the- world. 

For the only aims which could be definitely carried 
out, because of the arsenals behind them, those in the 
Atlantic Charter stand condemned because they are openly 
declared inapplicable to India and the other oppressed 
countries in the British Empire. But the new treaty 
between Britain and the Soviet Union, confirming the 
alliance on the concrete basis of the creation of a second 
front in 1942, of complete solidarity in the war against 
fascism and of co-operation in the reconstruction of 
Europe, opens up possibilities of the greatest significance 
for the whole world. Any Utopian prophet who dis- 
comfits the sinners and seeks to pierce the common core 
of goodness in men with a flashing and speculative vision 
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of the " shape of things to come " will find himself dis- 
comfited by history. But at last there is here in the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty an alliance between the great powers 
which has political and military sanction behind it. 

What we have got to see is that the stipulations of this 
treaty are really and sincerely pursued. And in order 
that the confidence of the world is restored, in order that 
the basic terms of this agreement are implemented to the 
fullest extent, we have to see to it that the Atlantic Charter 
is applied to India and the colonies, and that steps are 
taken to bring the peoples of India, under the leadership 
of the Indian National Congress, into the world alliance 
against fascism. 

The concrete results that flow from the Anglo-Soviet 
treaty will be the measure of our vigilance in everything. 
For there is a social transformation going on in the 
world through this war unprecedented in its pace and 
tempo in history ; and there is a stirring amongst the 
peoples which is already making them realize their 
fundamental and basic social and political aims in this 
revolution. Therefore, in order that the democratic will 
of the people can transform plutocracy (rather than allow 
plutocracy to gain the upper hand and hold democracy 
in check or curb it altogether) we shall have to move 
through socialism and the elimination of Empire to some 
kind of world co-operation and lasting peace. 

We in India have long been steadfastly pursuing this 
aim, because we have nothing to hope for or fear from the 
Munichites and imperialists. We do not want to be part 
of any Empire, British, Japanese or German. We do not 
desire an international share-out of colonies, as we do not 
want to be shared out ourselves. We want to be free to 
develop democracy and freedom in order to relieve the 
grinding poverty of our peoples and to increase their 
wellbeing. 
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But please don't run away with the idea that just 
because I say this we are isolationists. We want to live 
in amity and goodwill with other peoples of the world. 
Our natural affinities, as Jawaharlal Nehru has said, are 
with China and the Far Eastern countries on the one 
hand and with Russia and the Near and Middle Eastern 
peoples on the other. But we also have affinities 
with the working-class and progressive movements in 
Europe. 

That, my dear Tom, is the reason why I have been 
writing to you all these long letters. For it seems to me 
that victory in this war and a good peace can only be 
achieved through the coming together of all progressive 
peoples against fascism, through the recognition of India's 
independence and the rapid shift of class power in 
Britain, America, and the other European countries. 

I believe that in the achievement of this victory, in the 
solution of the world problem and the Indian problem, 
you and the other ordinary men, the rank and file, will 
soon be playing an important part. But unless you 
assume the role you are being called upon to fulfil with 
a deep awareness of the world front of freedom-loving 
peoples against fascism, unless you see in this war not 
only a solution of your own problems but also of the 
people in whose subjection you have been (if ever so 
unwilling) a partner, you will become a dead weight 
round the neck of other peoples and hold back social and 
political progress everywhere. 

You know that all these slumps and wars through 
which we pass are not acts of God or calamities of nature. 
There is no eternal law of evil in human nature, nor even 
an inevitable fate which brings the disasters of war to 
each generation. All these horrors and crimes are 
caused by men who do not want, or fail, to understand 
that they have created a system which is bankrupt and 
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finished and who in their blindness would die a thousand 
deaths rather than give up their vested interests. 

Since, however, we are not merely the silent spectators 
but the actors in the world drama, it is in our interests 
to see what is happening in the world and to help to shape 
it for the better rather than merely acquiesce in the filthy 
mess made by others. For us in India, as for you in 
Europe, the issue is one of life in a democratic future or 
death under fascism. 

See to it then that India is liberated for the struggle 
against fascism. Urge the recognition of its right to 
complete national independence and for the formation at 
Delhi of a National Government responsible for the 
government of India and for the defence of the country 
in full co-operation with the British Government and the 
United Nations. See to it that everything is done to 
achieve this simple, basic programme. 

Only thus can victory be assured ! . . . 

Yours, 
MULK RAJ ANAND. 



